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LIBRARY. 


Ree Rias 


Under the new Statute the Library will be CLOSED from WED- | 


NESDAY, September 24. to TUESDAY, September 30, inclusive, 
instead ‘of October 1-7. The Radcliffe ETT will be open as usual. 
Uxford, Sept. 10, 1913. F. MADAN, Bodley’s Librarian. 








NOTICE OF RETIREMENT FROM 
£ BUSINESS. 


MESSRS. SHEPHERD BROS. 
to announce that, owing to the termination of their lease and 
an circumstances, they have decided to retire at Michaelmas next 
from the Fine Art business which they aoe so long carried on at 
7, King Street, St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 

In making this announcement, which the do with regret, they 
tender their sincere thanks to those kind and numerous Art patrons 
who have for so many years honoured with their presence and support 
Messrs. Shepherd’s Annual Exhibitions. 

August, 1913. 








Gidurational, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON 8QUAR 
Under the Rpirenege of Her ew U EEN ALEXANDRA. 
arden—Miss H. D. OAKELEY. 

Preparation is given for the pad soy ae University of 
London in the Faculties of Arts and Science, the ndon University 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge, the Archbishop's Diploma in 
Sees. the Kings’s College Diploma and Certificate in Home 

ence. 

te Courses of interest to Non-Examination Students are 
oa +7y Histo tory, Literature, Pailesophy and Biology, in the Home 
ecience Subjects of Hygiene and Physiology and the Economics of 
bbicaercial Mo Special Courses useful to Social Workers have also 


vine Divinity Courses are open to Non-Examination Students. 
Instruction in Music by Mrs. HUTCHINSUN, Madame HAAS, and 


others 

The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on THURSDAY, October 2. 

Further information may be obtained from THK ‘SECRETARY, 
13, Kensington Square, 





ee OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 


Professor—FREDERICK BROWN. 
Assistant Professor—H. TONKS. 

Teacher of Sculpture-HAVARD THOMAS. 
Assistants—W. RUSSELL and AMBROSE McEVOY. 
Assistant Teacher of Painting—P. W. STEER. 

Assistant Teacher of Drawing—D. LEES. 

Lecturer on Anatomy—G. D. THANE, LL.D. Sc.D. F.R.C.8. 
(Professor of Anatomy). 

Lecturer on the History of Art—ROGER E. FRY, B.A. 
Lecturer on Omeerees ace and p Hilstorie Styles— 

SYDNEY MAWSvU 
ji Lecturer on Perspective—G. Shesesions, 
(Lectures on speci 
ot Rechitecture, aschanetogy: and Meguecteas) Tome 
octaber FIRST TERM of the Session 1913-14 will begin on MONDAY, 


pad Diploma Course has been tit nabling Student: 
del take full-time courses, and who oud inet the Conditions governing 
ay | pe ay mad courte, to enetn 0 Caivensiey storie in Fine Art 
urse rnamental Design and Historic Styles, u: 
direction of Mr. SYDNEY MAWSON, will be held duriog hander, hon 
Residence for Men agg is provided _ Univessity Coll Hall, 
marine (Warden, Walter n, for Women ra at 
Coll Hollogs zai, Byng Place, Gordon” Square, W.C. (Principal, M 


tus, containing full particulars of Courses of Stud: d 
of 1 Pees, is now ready, and may x on Seton es to the ander 


niversity College, London (Gower A, seein 








THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE 
INCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNO Lor — 
wage yi will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 29. 


The 
The 
BEOR eh a propectuses may be free on application to THE 


Arts and Science. Mining Engineerin 
School of Medicine. Coal Gas . 
and ~ Industri 
Surgery. and Metallurg. 
Economics and Commerce. Textile Industries. 
al Orgauization and Public ee Chemistry and 
Sezicaltare. Leather Industries. 
Engineering, Civil, Mechani- Evening Classes. 
cal, and Klectricai. Scholarships, 


+ Hall has been licensed for the Resid f M 
sade 0 niversity Hall for Women has been established yy > 





ADAME AUBERT'’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
F louse, 135, NT STREET, W., English and 
— taries, Keatiers, Introduced ioe Home’ rand Abroad, 


on application (personal or by letter), contin 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. ‘Tel. Regemt 2627, a * Sie 








a i | M E RIN @G@ 
e ey Treatment.”—This Book, givi 
app Menton’ s tothe A oh ye I a fering: reat peak ees : 
Te uthor, his co! e 30 

ower, Willesden Lane, Brondssbary, Nw i ie 





| THE UNIVERSITY | OF SHEFFIELD. 


et hm = held and DEGREES are awarded in ge folowing 
RTS fodading Architecture), PURE SCIENC 
MEDICINE, faw PLIED SCIENCE {iweluding a. 


and intns mR). 
_= BS10N + 14  GOMMENCES OCTOBER 1, 1913. 

and Pos uate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES. “giving full tntosmattes. 3 mae be obtained free 
‘om w. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KiNve’s COLLE @G@ E. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are yoo in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students may 
also ie for any of the subjects without taking the complete Course. 
Fut ities for Research are given. 
ULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary peso Training 
urse, Da: preinne College, and Oriental Studies. 
FACUL YO 
FACULTY OF UECLENOE, — (a) Natural Science _ Division, (b) 
Medical Science Division, (c) Bacteriological and Public Health 


De 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering.—For full sp wa a apply to the ‘SECRETARY, 
King’s College, Strand, London, W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, October a 
1913. The College prepares Women Students for the London - 
in Science and Arts. ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLA IPS, 
from 50l. to 601. a year, and several Bursaries of not more then 30l., 
tenable for Three Years, will be offered for competition in JUNE, 1914. 
For further particulars “ply to THE SECRETARY, Royal 
y College, reen, Surrey. 














EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY 
—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt. (London). 
The comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle 
of a sound mind in a sound y. Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. French and German a speciality. Large grounds, high and 
healthy position. 


UDOR HALL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


THOROUGH ar FN ‘OR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
n 1 ) 
House stands in 100 a... of rt 4 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to soy ——— Method), 
LANGUAGES D AR 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding ant Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges te. Get Prospect 





Founded 1850. 











BPucation (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


atis) 

PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH s —| ets SCHOOLS, 
7 ce f ARMY. Crvit, SERVICE, and UNIVE TUTORS, 
Sent of char; to Parents on owe oe requir Rain. by 
GRIFFITAS. PO Welt, Teeth & FAWUETT, School Agents. 


tablished 1833.) 
34, Bedford Street, Strand Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will 


be resumed about the MIDDLE OF OCTOBER. The subjects 
in both classes will be some of the greater of Shakspere’s Plays. 
Miss Drewry will gladly form other Classes, and read with Private 
Pupils.—143, King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 











Situations Varant. 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 


APPOINTMENT OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS. 
The vot my eo of ~— Madras Faivesstey invites applications for the 
followi ships in the Unive: ae 
(i) y" Osiv presi PROF ESSORSHI in INDIAN ECONOMICS. 
(ii) A UNLV yY¥ PROFESSORSHIP in INDIAN HISTORY 
AND ARCH BO LOGY. 
a first Eg yay will be for a term of five years on a salary of 
Rs. 10,000 (6661. 138. 4d.) per annum. e main duties of the » Professor 
will be to investigate and lecture on the special problems of Indian 
Economics, and to train students in the methods of Economic Study 
and Research. 


The second appointment will be for a term of five years on a salary 
of Ra. 500 (331. 68. 8d.) per mensem, nang by an annual increment og 
Rs. 50, and in the case of renewal to Rs. 1,000 (661. 138. 4d.) 
The duties of — Eoemee will be to supplement t. 
ae afforded in affiliated Colleges by Advanced Lectures of a 


harac’ = 

The Professors will be required to devote their whole time to the 
duties of their offices, and not to —_ themselves from their duties 
without the permission of the Syndica’ 

Applications from candidates for the a intents should be sent 
in by NOVEMBER 1, 1913, add: MIDDLEMAST, Esq., 
M.A., care of The India Office, noe bg 8. we 

The selected candidates will be required to bind themselves by 
agreements, the details of which will be settled later. 

The University will be  seovared to pay each selected candidate a 
single first-class passage to Meares. = 
y Urder, 


W. H. JAMES, Ag. Registrar. 
Senate House, August 11, 1913. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them wi 
any difficulty that may be experienc 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








NIVERSITY OF RH 


The Council of the Durham Colleges invites Ba, Sons the 

post of LECTURER IN HISTORY in the Dur Division, Per- 

eolars will be sup uplied on application to THE 8 ~~ - 2 
versity Offices, Dur 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSE 


Ap sentiene are invited =e des the position of ASSISTANT Ezo- 
TURER IN MATHEMATICS in the UNIVERSITY OF QUEENS 
LAND. Salary 3001. per annum less deduction of 7} per cent for the 
purchase of an _ owment Assurance Policy iu favour of the 
Assistant Lectur 

Three copies of letter of must be 
forwarded so as to reach the Registrar, - he yd oft Queensland, 
Brisbane, not later than NOVEMBER 26, The successful appli- 
cant to enter on duty as early as possible. ‘in March, 1914, 

Particulars as to of “duties, KETARY, 
expenses, &c., may be obtained on ye to THE SECR 
Queensland Government gnc, 409-410, Strand, London 

. CUMBRKAE STEWART. + Fe 

Brisbane, August 9, fh 








licati ificat 
cel 











A UCKLAN D UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
EW ZEALAN 
Applications are invited 7 three Saapinnenames, viz. :— 
1. CHEMISTRY. 
2. PHYSICS. 
. BOTANY, GENERAL BIOLOGY Fg ZOOLOGY, with 
special qualifications for teaching Bo’ 


Salary for each Chair 7001. per annum. ot between 25 and 40. 
Appointment for three years. Full particulars and forms of applica- 
tion obtainable by omeee stamped oareen ) envelope to THE HIGH 
COMMISSIONER 13, Victoria Street, 





onde DEER oO” hem Re y- ® will be received up 
DUFHAM COUNTY COUNCIL. 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 
DURHAM (CITY) GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss NORA NICKALLS (Somerville Coll., Oxford). 


The following ASSISTANT TEACHERS are required :— 
(1) CLASS108. Degree or equivalent, but specially qualified in 


lassics 
(2) ENGLISH Aap FREpon. Desres, with Honours preferred. 


Special subject, subsidia: re 

Dramatic or M ifusleal ability an @ ny in candidates for one of 
the above vacancies. 

es accordin, g hus County Scale, particulars of which, together 

with apeticasion orm, will be furnished on receipt of si stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Completed applications must be received by the undersigned not 
later than first —_ on the morning of SAT doi a October 4, 1913. 

Caveeee gon * or ON. County Seeretar disquali 
uD 


'y for Higher Education. 
Shire Hall, Sane. poe, 13, 191 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, in Jqneast, a MISTRESS toteach HORTICULTURE 





AND BOTANY, to supervise the Garden, and to take charge of 
Poultry. bm A , or according to experience a A ualigcations 
Forms of app ication, which can the 





must be returned on or neces ocT \CTOBER 8 
A M.A., County Education Shiachands 
County Offices, Sidney Serest, Cambridge. 


BPINsURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 


BOROUGHMUIR HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL. 
The Board invite applications for the post of oo ASSISTANT 
SCLENCE TEACHER in the above-mentioned Schoo! 
Candidates must satisfy the requirements of Seaates V. of th 
Bootch Education Department for the Training of Teachers, and 
=— qualifications in Physics and Chemistry will be a recommenda- 


Salary 1301 , risine A 5l. a year to 2001., and after fifteen years’ service 
under the Board by 10/. a your te to. 
The ul dertake not to enguge in Evening 


succesef 
School Work. | candidate will i be a disqualification. 

Twenty-two copies of letter of application, stating age aeuiene, 
and present employment, accompanied with twenty.n “two copies of 
oe a ery = Spy ya —*> lodged with the 
undersi not later than A ptem' 

a JOHN STEWART, 88.C., Clerk to the Board. 

&chool Boned Offices, Castle Terrace, Edinburg! 

ptember 11, 1913. i 














UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 





The Council of the University _imvites applications for an 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY, tenable during the 
Session beginning on OCTOBER 2, 1913. High qualifications in Ancient 
Ristory is Lowe Salary 1501, For further information apply to 





MANAGER WANTED for CITY BOOK- 
SELLING BUSINESS. A thoroughly capable man; must 
ners a sevuen knowledge of the Trade, a careful buyer and 

eeper, good organizer and disciplinarian. Une with a 
oul e of the Ma Business and Printing preferred. Age about 
40.—Apply, with full particulars, Box 1979, teen Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E. 
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Situations Wanted. 


Osa < GRADUATE (Woman), Final Honour 
Re of English Literature. WANTS EMPLOYMENT; 

Work, Teaching, or “oaching. Business - like. Good 
ya Experience. Excellent Keferences.—Box — ——— 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, « hancery Lane, London, F.C 





NGLISH WOMAN (28), with four years’ 
xperience as x to literary man, DESIRES RE- 
ENGAGEM ENT. gaged now.—Box 1982. Y enn Press, 


Dise 
13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E C 








Miscellaneous. 
ITEKRARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British ay and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials— A. B., Box =. Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E£.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH. — British Museum, 

Record Office, Somerset House, and — Town, Country. 

Authors’ Proofs read and revised.—Box 1978, Atheneum’ Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, KO 


UBLISHING. — HIGH-CLASS BOOKS. 

Opening for 1,0002.-3,0002. Promising ——- returns. Fixed 

income if desired. ' Principals only. — Box 1981, Athenwum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, Ec. 


HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 25, Queen 
Anne's Gate, St. Jemade Cash. 8.W. Tel. : 5691 Victoria. Miss 
PETHERBRIDGE > ripos), Oficial Indexer to ana 


Government. vate rrap Researc! 
Work poreien n and Bp glish. Private Secretaries and In a, 
SANIQUE OF INDEXING,’ 28. 9d. net, post free. 











‘THE TE 





RARE COINS and MEDALS of all ail periods s and 
countries valued or catalogued. 

Specim ens PURCHASED at the hier Mane PRICES 
Cash.-SPINK & SON, Ltd. Medallis to H. M. the King, 17 aud 18, 
Piccadilly, London, w (close to Piccadilly Cize 


IMGAD. TUNIS, CARTHAGE.—ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS, PHOTOGRAPHS, with official ission to repro- 

duce; SKETCHES in WATER-COLOUR for to ‘Authors 
or others.—8. B., 355, Cowley Road, Oxford. 


= THEENIC UNDERWEAR is all Pure Wool, 
and durable in wear, and guaranteed Unshrinkable. 

Write fort free patterns and buy direct from the actual makers at first 

cost.—Dept. A 10, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 














Cupe-Wiriters, Xe. 


ye ee WRITING, Cheap, Clear, Expeditious, 
1,000 words. Novels, Plays. &c.—Miss WILLARD, York 
House, Osborne Road, Southville, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. (10d. per 1,000) and Type- 


“yittes in i Long branches carefully and Promptly executed. 
Mise F. a PLINT.s ie Moorgate Street. 


'PE- WRITING of every description carefully 
promt one executed at home (Remington Brief), 7d. Der 1.08 1, — 
Du tenting an gz. Translations, Shorthand. Cambri 

iss NANCY Mc ARLANE. 11, Palmeira Avenue, Wostelifl’ Boos 


tht += -WRITING of all Descriptions. 
‘Personal supervision. 

1,000 ; 15.000 6d. Copy 
Canton, Cardiff. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS. clearl 
muke reading stereative, Sub-Editing 
accu assured. 1 kinds 4 Ve ing and Translating. 
charges. Highest oteenaen * London Wali 1301.” 
—DASHWOOD TYPE-WRITING | OF SIOBS, ¢ 9, New Broad Street. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WHITTEN with ‘complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Cop’ to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allondnts Kymberley Road, ¥ ts 
Tutt - WRITING of every description, under 
pert literary supervision, from 8d. ords. Paper 


included. werd A. TmE Na‘iiivNan Tyee WAITING SUREAD, 
(99, otrand, W.C. 














Under 
Accuracy, Cleanliness, Promptness. &d. 
2d. extra.—A. HOPE, 10, Pen-y-peel Road, 





set out to 


one. Secrecy and 
Low 














MSS: OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Higher Local—M” KING, References to yeitknown Authors, — 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
3 A “lassical priv, Gireen College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 
lon) Revision, *inorthand. —CAMBRIDGE 
TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 











Catalogues. 
FURST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 


tested iandins, Dishene, Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth ; Books fies 
Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &. The 
itd choice Cllection offered for Sale in the World, CaTa- 
and sent ree on applica’ o hoot > 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 2% New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
INTERESTING BOOKS, being Selection well- 








several 
ibraries, post free. Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 
R. ATKINSO 
“yr KINSON. 97, Sunderland ‘Road, Forest i Hill, London ; Tele- 
Bors, — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
Bocgs on any i w+ art pe The moet e 
special feature of exchangin. ay hie Books for M ima 
from my various lists. list of 2,000 Books { want 
free. — EDW. WAR R'8 vent Hookshop. Jo Bright Street, 
Peerage. new, 158.— 
shire, ty Amphictt hee d Bagnall, new, Ss. 6d. pu ished 2is, 


than fifty- Eve years of ages (3) engaged in the 





Sales by Auction. 


QS TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by Al AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, % King Street, Derens Garden 

COLLECTION CHINESE MBR OIDERL OLOLsON SNE: 

WARE, BRONZES, &c., oy a RIV E CO) TON—a Gilt 
t—Set of Four Dresden 


and Cut Glass Toilet Set—Dresden Cabare 
iy a) “The Somes, Seong Ivories — Sheffield Plated Articles 

e Weapons — Japanese Netsukis—and a great 
variety 4 of ot Carionition of every ery denerigtion. 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 





BIRKENHEAD. 
By Order of the Executors of the late E. R. WOOD, Esq. 
Micon CORKHILL & JOB will SELL by 


ene. at lla.m., on MONDAY, 8 mber 29, and Two 
wing Dai at 70, Park Road West, Birken ~~ the ANTI UE 
AND MODE N FURNITURE—630 ounces of Antique Silver—Lord 
Nelson Relic—Antique ee en at ter-Colour 
bmw 9 by David — Books, i the f London, 

vo 

For Catalogues apply to the Auctioneers, 86 and 86a, Grange Road, 
Birkenhead. 











Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
ider lace MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kinds ident eek h by experts who place ed interest first. 
euty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, 








Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
CIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and 
prepa: .. to SUBMIT ESTIMATES forall kinds of NOK, 3 ‘NEWe 
and _— PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane 








Provident Institutions 


THE 
BOOKSELLE RS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assi 
A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum a 


Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain t 
right to participate in the following advantages :— 


yenee. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
exists. 





SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
eocnee AND bineergpaynapeen BANK, Lap. 


OBJECTS.—This blished in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under thee Lo ge of the ae Alderman Harmer, a | 
gantng Be Pensions and Temporary eae to principals and 


as vendors of hp 
MEMBER e! ‘oman throu hous the United 
Kingdom, wales Publisher, Whetesaiee, Retaile ployer, or 
Employed, ~~ ates becom a Member of this “institution and 
enjoy i ts, w car Five annually, or Three 
aon for life, " provided that he or che is en in the sale of 
News and such Members who thus contribute a. riority 
of soni a in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
r= ONS.—The A a now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

each. 


THE LONDON 








ithe Women 
5 memorating the great 

ews Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Hinesty a ‘Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 


ors. 
None mg Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 251. 
and was specially subscribed in memory of the ‘hate Sohn 
is died om on mae 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the A He an active and leading part 
throughout the F_.. riod of the itation for the repeal of the 
wk then existing “Taxes om Knowledge,” and was for very many 
staunch Geeperter of this Institution, 
w The * “Horace Marshall = _ Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. employés of that firm have primary 
ate of election to its i 


ey Lom 9 Pension Fund” a = annum | 
rpetual an ‘ul mem r. Herbert Li 
“aa pew ad Mad fay 1 1899. - wad 


[features ot the the Rules e Been i) a election to all Pensions 

Candidate shall have m (1) a Member of the Institu- 

mantles (2) not = 
of Newspapers for a’ 


RELL ‘Temporary relief is ven in cases of distress, not only 
to Members o of the I Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
tion ; sted, eject to ovinvetgation, tie ~ 3-45 yo oy 
with the merits ne each oe 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


tion for not less than — years preceding app 





MR. NASH’S 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A STRIKING NEW NOVEL. 


ELLEN ADAIR 


BY FREDERICK NIVEN, 
Author of ‘A Wilderness of Monkeys,’ &e, 
The scene of Mr. Niven’s new novel is 
laid in Edinburgh, and it shows the danger 


that the girl of to-day incurs by despising 
the safeguards of convention. 


A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL by the Author 
of ‘ Daughters of Ishmael.’ 


RUNNING SANDS. 


By 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Second Impression. 


The theme of this powerful story is the 
folly of marriage between a young girl and 
a middle-aged man—even though he be to 
all appearances as strong and vigorous as a 
man of twenty-five. 





THREE GREAT SUCCESSES. 
THE GRELL MYSTERY. 


(Second Impression.) By FRANK FROEST. 68. 


Mr. Frank Froest is the late Superintendent of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, Scotland Yard. 


RAVEN, V.C. 


(Second Dupeooen. ) By CORALIE STANTON and 
HEATH HOSKEN. 6s. 
A powerful novel of military life in India. 


PERRIS OF THE CHERRY TREES. 
By J. 8S. FLETCHER. - 


‘*A fine story.”— Morning Pos 
“This vivid glimpse of Yorkshire folk will grip the 
attention of all who once begin the tale.”— World 





THE MOXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE (1340-1913). 


Presented by A. STODART WALKER. An 
Amusing Parody of the Oxford Book of 
English Verse. 32. 6d. net 


THE YEAR'S MIND. 


A New Book by the Author of ‘ Leaves from 
a Life.’ Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY PAST. 


By the COUNTESS MARIE LARISCH. 
Fourth Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 





READY ON TUESDAY. 


H.M. KING NICHOLAS OF 
MONTENEGRO’S PLAY: 


‘THE EMPRESS OF THE BALKANS.’ 
3s. 6d. net. 





EVELEIGH NASH, 
36, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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_ CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO, Lro, PUBLISHERS. _ 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A TREATISE ON PETROLEUM. By Sir Bovertox Repwoop, Bart. Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised throughout. 
In 3 vols. Vol. I. Pp. 1-32+367. Vol. II. 1-417. Vol. III. 1-383. Profusely illustrated. Also with many Maps. 50s. net. 
‘“* Well worth the money....a mine of information.”—Petroleum World. 
A TREATISE ON QUANTITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS. By J. W. Metior, D.Sc. In cloth, pp. i-xxxi+778. 
With 3 Coloured Plates, and 206 other Illustrations. 30s. net. 
Full detailed Prospectus on application. 
CoAst EROSION AND PROTECTION. By E. R. Marrsews, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. In cloth, pp. i-xiv-+-147. 
With Frontispiece, 33 Plates, and 74 Illustrations in the text. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A fascinating book....this valuable contribution.”—Municipal Journal. 
THE EARTH: its Genesis and Evolution. Considered in the Light of Recent Research. By A. T. Swaine. Pp. i-xix-++277. 
With 11 Plates and 53 other Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
“* Every paragraph throughout the book is expressed with clearness and elevation....most admirable.”—Ezpository Times. 


[RADE WASTE WATERS: their Nature and Dispesal. By H. Witsox, M.D. B.Sc., and H. T. Catvert, M.Sc. Ph.D. 
Pp. i-xii+340. With 74 Illustrations, including 22 Plates. 18s. net. 
“Thoroughly up-to-date and written by experts.”—Wool Record. 


METALLIC ALLOYS: their Structure and Constitution. By G. H. Gutuiver, B.Sc. F.R.S.E. Second Edition. Very 
greatly Enlarged and Rewritten. With many new, and in all 310 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
** Most exhaustive information .... profusely illustrated....most excellent micrographs.”—Metal Industry, 


LABORATORY METHODS IN AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY. By F. Liuyis, Ph.D, Translated by 
WM. STEVENSON, B.Sc. N.D.A., and J. HUNTER SMITH, B.Sc. N.D.A., &c. Pp. i-xi+136. With Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 


** Should prove of incalculable value to agriculturalists.”—South Africa. 


BLEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Herserr Ivete, B.Sc. Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised. 
Pp. i-ix+250. 4s. 6d. net. 





‘“* Useful....has been thoroughly revised.”—Chemical News. 


THE SYNTHETIC DYESTUFFS. By J. C. Cary, D.Sc., and J. F. Tuorpz, D.Sc. Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised. 
Pp. i-xvii+423. With 7 Folding Tables. 16s. net. 
“ One of the most valuable books that has appeared.”—Chemical Trade Journal. 


MODERN PUMPING MACHINERY, as Applied to all Purposes. By Epwarp Butter, M.I.Mech.E. Pp. i-xvi + 473. 
With 345 Illustrations. 18s. net. 
“‘ A veritable encyclopedia ....simple and practical....excellent and abundant diagrams.” — Times 


[HE EVOLUTION OF THE INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE. By Spwaxo Butuer, M.f.Mech.E. 
Pp. i-xiv+237. With 188 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


* A very good book....brim full of information.”—Cassier’s Magazine. 


QUTLINES OF STATIONERY TESTING. By H. A. Bromtey, Assistant Examiner of Paper, H.M. Stationery Office, 


London. Pp. i-viii+74. With 6 Plates and several other Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
““ We heartily recommend this very practical handbook.”—British and Colonial Printer. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. By Hevry B. Heyiin. Pp. i-vili+ 234. With Chrono- 
logical and Statistical Chart. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Represents a large amount of earnest labour.. .. replete with items of interest and information of value.”—Teztile Mercury. 


READY TMMEDIATELY. 
THE SAMPLING AND ASSAYING OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. By E. A. Smirs, A.R.S.M, M.Inst.M.M, 


With 166 Illustrations. 


THE MICROSCOPIC ANALYSIS OF METALS, in Theory and Practice. By Fuoris Osmunp and J. EK. Sreap, F.R.S. 
Revised, Corrected, and Rewritten by L. P. SIDNEY. Very beautifully illustrated. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Prof. James Park, F.G.S., &c., Author of ‘The Cyanide Process,’ &e. Profusely illustrated. 


THE EXAMINATION OF FUEL. By J. H. Costs, F.I.C. F.C.S., and E. R. ANDREws, F.LC. In crown 8vo, handsome 
cloth. Fully illustrated. 


AUTOGENOUS WELDING: a Practical Handbook. Translated from the French of R. Granyon and P, RosEemBerc by 
D. RICHARDSON, Wh.Ex., &c. 


ENGRAVING FOR CALICO -PRINTING. By W111 Brackwoop. In medium 8vo, handsome cloth. Profusely 


illustrated. 


A MANUAL OF PETROL MOTORS AND MOTOR-CARS. By F. Srricktanp. Second Edition, Revised. Profusely 


illustrated. 


A HANDBOOK OF HYGIENE. By Lieut.-Col. A. M. Davies. Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Pocket size. 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By Prof J. H. Poyrnttne and Sir J. J. Taomson, F.R.S, Being a new volume of * 


Text-Book of Physics.” In Two Parts, each complete in itself. 





A 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD POST FREE. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LTD., EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 
GIFT BOOKS. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S PICTU RE BOOK. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 44 Plates in Colour, and an Introduction by 


Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q.”). Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, numbered and signed by the Artist, £2 2s. net. 


MOTHER GOOSE. The Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Square 


cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. Alsoan Edition de Luxe, with especially engraved large Plates, limited to 1,000 copies, numbered and signed by the Artist, 25s, net. 

THE STORY OF CHANTICLEER, Acgiei oi fiscramt White by S04, SHEPHERD. Square crown oro, oe mee 

THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR. {ih illestrated in Colour by BYAM SHAW: Square crown Seo, ba net 

BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDEN. By MARE FENQiIOSA, with 2) Mszations in Colon 
ART BOOKS. 

OLD ITA LIAN LAC E. By ELISA RICCI. In 2 vols. crown folio. With Plates in Colour and Photogravure, and numerous Reproduc- 


tions in Black-and- White, specially mounted, £6 6s. net. 


FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS OF THE XVIII. CENTURY. With 50 Plates in Colour and 


an Introductory Treatise by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN, Author of ‘The Old Engravers of England.’ Demy 4to, £2 2s. net. 


The CATALOGUE of the COLLECTION of SIR FREDERICK COOK, Bt. 


Edited by HERBERT COOK, M.A. F.S.A. In3 vols. demy 4to. Now ready. Vol. I. containing 93 Collotype and 24 Photogravure Plates, £6 de net per 
vol., or the 8 vols. £15 net. 


LOU I Ss XVI. FU RN ITU RE IN FRANCE. With an Introd. by S. DE RICCI. 500 Plates. Demy 4to, 31s. 6d. net. 


A RS UNA—SPECIES MILLE. Each vol. crown 8vo, with 600 Illustrations, 6s. net* 
ART I N SPAI N AN D PORTU GA L. By M. MARCEL DIEULAFOY, Member de l'Institut. 


ART | N FLAN DE RS. By MAX ROOSES, Curator of the Plantin Moretus Museum, Antwerp. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
ART IN EGYPT. By Sir GASTON MASPERO, Curator of the Cairo Museum. 
ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Sir W. ARMSTRONG, Curator of the National Gallery, Dublin. 
ART IN FRANCE. By Monsieur LOUIS HOURTICQ, Inspector of Fine Arts, Paris. 
: ART IN NORTHERN ! ITALY. _ By Comm. RICCI, Director of Fine Arts of Italy. 7 _——s _ - 
MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 
ANNALS AND MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF PEKING, »; spucso vac 


HOUSE and J. O. P. BLAND, Joint Authors of ‘China Under the Empress Dowager.’ Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 
MY FATHER: Personal and Spiritual Reminiscences. }1,°TiL2 , S184. 
EMINENT FIGURES IN FRENCH HIS TOR Y. With Illustrations. Large demy Svo, 10s. net. 
MIRABEAU. |, ». Louis BaRrrHov, Premier of France. 
THE DUCH ESSE DE CHEVREUSE. By M. LOUIS BATTIFOL. 


TU R KIS H R E M | N ISCE N Cc ES. By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author of ‘German Memories,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
R EM | N ISCEN CES OF M Y Li FE. | Ding Mego’ oy B com hn L-a and Black- foe White from 
A CON FEDERATE GIRL’S DIARY. A Diary of the American Civil War. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


VALE! ] By GEORGE MOORE. Being the third volume of the writer's Autobiog raphy, published under the title of HAIL AND FAREWELL. 
Previously RETI Vol. I. AVE!; Vol. IL SALVE! Each vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE INDISC ETIONS OF DR. CARSTAIRS. The ‘‘case book” of a Harley Street Physician. S8vo, 6s. 
MAN’S MIRACLE, the Story of Helen Keller. 2; cerarp marry. mus. cx. svo, 3s. 6a. net. 


BELLES LETTRES AND POETRY. 


The Collected Essays of E DM U N D GOSS E, Cc. B. LL. D. —_ aa sie 


I. SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES. II. GOSSIP IN A _ LIBRARY. Ill. CRITICAL KIT-KATS. 
IV. FRENCH PROFILES. V. PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 
A BOOKLOVERS’ EDITION of Mr. GOSSE’S CELEBRATED WORK. 


FATH ER AN D So N. With 8 Photogravure Plates from contemporary pictures. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
THE RENAISSANCE: § Savonarola—Cesare Borgia—Julius IIl—Leo X.—Mlichael Angelo. 


By ARTHUR, COUNT GOBINEAU. English Edition edited by Dr. OSCAR LEVY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. net 


THE ‘KNAVE OF HEARTS. _»y agtaur symons. Demy svo, 5s 

THE DAFFODIL FIELDS. new poem By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of ‘Dauber, &€. 38. 6d. net. 
AUGURIES. _ 3y Laurence BINyoN. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

APHRODITE, and Other Poems. By JOHN HELSTON. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

RHYMES OF A ROUSEABOUT. _2®y Ww. Monro ANDERSON. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 

THE SEA’S ANTHOLOGY. _2yv/J.£. PATTERSON, Author of ‘My Vagabondage,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE PLAYS OF W. SOM M ERSET MAUGHAM. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. each. 





pe OI ee 








SMITH. Il. THE TENTH MAN. II. LANDED GENTRY. 
THE PLAYS OF HUBERT HENRY DAVIES. _ 10m, cioth, 2%. 64. ; paper, 10. 64. each. 
I. THE MOLLUSC. III. CAPTAIN DREW ON LEAVE. 
Il. A SINGLE MAN. IV. LADY EPPING’S LAWSUIT. 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN will be pleased to send his Illustrated Autumn 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS (1913) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
FIFTY CARICATURES BY MAX BEERBOHM. Small crown 4to, 6s. net, 
THE ROMANCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. »y« Ravctyrre puGMoRE, Author 


of ‘Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.’ With numerous Plates from the Author's Photographs. Imp. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE AFRICAN WILDS. * §\,2429)°FPE,,DUGMORE. 
PRACTI CAL Cl N EMATOG RACH Y. | al gy ~ ed of ‘Moving Pictures.’ With many Illustrations. 
CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE. Each Volume demy §vo, with nearly 100 Plates. 6s. net. 

LIGHTSHIPS AND LIGHTHOUSES. 3». 4. razsor. 
FI RES AN D FI RE FIGHTI NG. Phecanpon oe. Head of the New York Fire Brigade, and ALAN 


SOCIOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL. 
PEDAGOGICAL ANTH ROPOLOGY. a ae MONTESSORI, Author of ‘The Montessori Method.’ Demy 
THE MONTESSORI MANUAL FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


By MARIA MONTESSORI. Two Courses. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net each. 


THE CHASSEVANT METHOD OF MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


1. A Guide to the Methods for Teachers and Parents, 3s. 6d. net. 2. First Course Tonic Solfa. Oblong 4to, ls. 6d. 
CRIME AND ITS REPRESSION. | 3; cusrave ascuarrensure. 1s. net. 
SOCIAL WELFARE IN NEW ZEALAND. | ay xhv6H £. Lusk. crown svo, 6, net. 
STORY-TELLING IN SCHOOL AND HOME.  ® 25; 2%, 2 PARTRIDGE:  Ilustrated. 
A COMMON SENSE ALGEBRA. 3; 4s, BuRnistoN, L.c.P. Crown svo, 1s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN ’S HERO READERS. Profusely illustrated. Each crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 
BRITISH SOLDIER HEROES. ‘Series Il. Heathfield, Abercromby, Lake, Baird, Moore, Wellington. 


BRITISH SAILOR HEROES. Series II. Edward Boscawen, Lord Rodney, Earl Howe, K.G., Viscount Hood, Earl of St. Vincent, Viscount 
Nelson. 














THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translations on the opposite page. Each vol, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, net ; leather, 6s. 6d. net. New Volumes for 1913 ; 

Barlaam and loasaph, translated by Harotp Marttnciy and the Rev. G. R. Woopwarp, 1 Volume. Cicero, DE 

FINIBUS, translated by H. RackHam, 1 Volume. LETTERS TO ATTICUS, translated by E. O. Wiystept, 3 Volumes. 

Volume II., DE OFFICIIS, translated by Water MILLER, 1 Volume. Horace, ODES, translated by C. E. Brnnert, 

1 Volume. Julian, translated by W. C. Wricut, 3 Volumes, Volume II. Petronius, translated by M. HEsExrinz, 

1 Volume. Tacitus, DIALOGUS, translated by Wm. Peterson; GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA, translated by Maurice 
Hutton, 1 Volume. 

A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


FICTION. 
THE WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME. THE DARK FLOWER. JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Fourth Impression. HALL CAINE WH EN GHOST M EE ETS GHOST. 
THE COST OF WINGS AND WM. DE MORGAN 








OTHER STORIES. ricHarD pEHAN| BAND OF BROTHERS. | cuanues reiey 
SET TO PARTNERS. yrs. nexey pvvevey | FE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS. 
THE MILKY WAY. F. TENNYSON JESSE STORIES OF INDIA. MRS. ANTHON 
THE VICTIMS. GEORGE WILLOUGHBY THE TRUTH ABOUT CAMILLA. 


DIANA AND TW SYMPHONIES. LIBBY ANN. SADIE KATHERINE CASEY 

° FRANCIS — = THE PERFECT WIFE. JOSEPH KEATING 

THE MARRYING OF HESTER THE MOUNTAIN APART. ANON 
RAINSBROOK. J. A. REvVeRMorT| PHE MERRY MARAUDERS. 


ARTHUR J. REES 


LETTERS from LA BAS. racuact naywarp | KATYA. FRANS DE JESSEN 


THE NOVELS OF DOSTOEVSKY. 
A further volume will be published, translated, as its predecessors, by Mrs. GARNETT. Each crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE POSSESSED Previously Pulisked: THE IDIOT; THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 


List on application to 21, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
G. WELLS’S 


New Novel 


THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS. 6s. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Tele- 
graph :—** This is a fine novel, broad in its 
treatment, wide in its interests, full of acute 
perception, abundantly clever, and admir- 
ably written.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
New Novel 
BENDISH: A Study in 
Prodigality. Extra crown 8vo, 63. 


*.* A novel of love and politics which opens 
in the year when William IV. became King 
of England. 





VOL. IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Lollardy and the Reforma- 
tion in England. An His- 


torical Survey. By the late JAMES 
GAIRDNER, C.B. LL.D. D.Litt. 
Vol. IV. Edited by WILLIAM HUNT, 
M.A. D.Litt. S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
*.* Previously published : — Vols. I. and 
Il.’ 21s. net. Vol. III., 10s. 6d. net. 





STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 
With the Russian Pilgrims 


to Jerusalem. By STEPHEN 
GRAHAM, Author of ‘A Tramp’s 
Sketches.’ With 38 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author, and a Map. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Scotsman. —‘“ Mr. Graham’s detailed de- 
scription of the pilgrimage presents a fas- 
cinating picture of a little-known aspect of 
Russian peasant life. The volume contains 
many fine illustrations.” 








The Shorter Poems of 


Frederick Tennyson, Edited, 
with an Introduction, by CHARLES 
TENNYSON. With Portrait. Crown 


8vo, 5s. net. cae ae 
PART VI. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Golden Bough. A 

Study in Magic and Reli- 

gion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. 
Litt.D. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part VI. THE SCAPEGOAT. 10s. net. 


Previously published: — Part I. The 
Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. 
2 vols. Second Impression. 20s. net. 

Part II. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. 


1 vol. Second Impression. 10s. net. 

Part III. The Dying God. 1 vol. Second 
Impression. 10s. net. 

Part IV. Adonis, Attis, Osiris. 1 vol. 


Second Edition. 10s. net. 
Part V. Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild. 2 vols. 20s. net. 


SECOND EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Psyche’s Task. A Discourse 

concerning the Influence of Supersti- 

tion on the Growth of Institutions. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
to which is added * The Scope of Social 
Anthropology.’ By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L. LL.D., &e. 8vo, 5s. net. 


*.* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement 
List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


FROM 


DENT & SONS’ 
AUTUMN LIST. 


THE REPUBLICS OF 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Their Resources, Industries, Sociology and Future. By 
C. REGINALD ENOCK, ¢.E. F.B.G.S. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIOUS ART IN 
FRANCE OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


A Study in Medieval Iconography and its Sources of 
Inspiration. By EMILE MALE. Crowned by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Prix 
Fould). Translated from the French by DORA 
NUSSEY. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With 189 Illustrations. £1 ls. net. 


GREEK AND ROMAN 
SCULPTURE. 


By A. FURTWANGLER and H, L, ULRICHS. Trans- 
lated by HORACE TAYLUR. With 60 Plates and 
73 Illustrations in the Text. Square demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net, 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN SPAIN. 


By GEORGE EDMUND STREET, F.S.A. Edited b 
GEORGINA GODDARD KING. In 2 vols. Wit 
Illustrations and Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE MASTERS OF 
PAST TIME. 


By EUGENE FROMENTIN. Translated from the 
French. With Coloured and Half-Tone Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE GARDEN CITY: 


A Study in the Development of a Modern 
Town. 


By C. B. PURDOM. With Special Appendions on 
Land Tenure, Small Holdings, &c., by HAROLD 
CRASKE, CECIL HARMSWO RTH, M.P., RAYMOND 
UNWIN, F.R.I.B.A., &, With 4 Coloured Illustra- 
tions by T. FRIEDENSON, and over 200 Photographs, 
Plans, &c. Square demy 8¥0, 10s, 6d. net. 


KOREAN FOLK TALES: 
Imps, Ghosts, and Fairies. 


Translated for the first time from the Korean of IM 
BANG and YI RYUK, by JAMES S. GALE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF FISHING 
STORIES. 


Edited by F.G. AFLALO. With Illustrations in Colour 
and in Photogravure. Demy 4to, £1 lls. 6d. net. 





CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. net each volume. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


LYRIC POETRY. 


By ERNEST RHYS. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 


 f Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, LL.D., University 
Edinburgh. 


Atheneuwm.—‘‘ We aresure that rarely indeed has a more 
illuminating and pleasant textbook of the literature been 
offered to the public.” 


SEND FOR NEW AUTUMN LIST. 
J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 











15, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Genesis of Lancaster 


or the Three Reigns of Edward II., Edward Ill, 
and Richard Il., 1307-!390. By Sir JAMES H. 
RAMSAY of Bamff. 2 vols. With Maps and Illustra. 
tions. 8vo, 30s. net. 
With the above volumes the SCHOLARS’ HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND is now complete. Full Prospectus on applica. 
tion. 


The Rise and Fall of 
the High Commis- 


oe 
SION. By Rowann G. USHER, 8vo, 16s. net, 


The Coronation 
Durbar and its Con- 


A second supplementary 
SCqGuences. es xvrighatex tht 
. GOV ERNMENT OF 
INDIA. By Sir COURTENAY ILBERT.  8vyo, 
28. 6d. net. 


The Living Past, 


A Sketch of Western Progress. By F. S. MARVIN. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net 
Nation,—“ This fine little book....The fairness and the 
sense of proportion shown are very ‘remarkable... .. With all 
its balance, the book is full of bold suggestions.” 


International Arbi- 
tration amongst the 
Greeks. By M. N. TOD. svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Regesta Regum 
Anglo-N orman- 
norum, 1066-1154. 


Volume I. REGESTA WILLELMI CONQUESLORIS 
ET WILLELMI RUFI, 1086-1100. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Indexes, by H. W. C. DAVIS, 
with the assistance of R. J. WHITWELL. Imperial 
8vo, 15s. net. 


Church and State in 
the Middle Ages. ‘:«: 


delivered 
at Oxford in 1905, by A. L. SMITH. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Dominican Order 
A Study 


and Convocation. °° 


+ rowth 
of Representation in the Church during the Thirteenth 
Century. By E. BARKER. 8vo, 3s. net. 


The Future of Chris- 
tianity By D. MACDONALD. Crown 8vo 


75, 6d. net. 


The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament 
ifi English. With Introductions 


and Critical and 

Explanatory Notes 
to the several Books. Edited, in conjunction with 
many Scholars, by the Rev. Cauon R. H. CHARLES. 
Vol. I. APOCRYPHA. Vol. II. PPEUDEPIGRAPHA. 
2 vols. demy 4to, 37. 3s. net. 


British Moralists, 


being Selections from Writers principally of the 
Eighteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Analytical Index, by L. A. SELBY-BIGGE. 2 vols. 
on Oxford India Paper. Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 





Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on 
application. 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford 
University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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MODERN RUSSIAN LIFE. 


‘Modern Russia’ ap- 
peared last year as one of the ‘“ Biblio- 
théque de Philosophie Scientifique,” and 
obtained a ready welcome from the French 
public. The translation before us, which 
is in general accurate and readable, is 
in truth a new edition. Three chapters 
and a number of sections and paragraphs 
have been added in the economic and 
political parts of the book, while the 
chapter dealing with Art and Music has 
been cut out. It is true that M. Alexinsky’s 
views about painting are somewhat per- 
sonal, but anything that tends to fam- 
iliarize us with the names of Russian 
artists or to explain their theories is of 
value, while Russian music has won for 
itself a considerable body of adherents 
in this country. 


TE original of 


In every work on Russia regard must 
be had to the writer’s standpoint. M. 
Alexinsky’s is that of an economist first 
and foremost, and then of a critic of 
existing governmental methods. The 
latter is a position which most educated 
Russians would take to a certain degree, 
but they would allow much more for the 
difficulties of the bureaucracy than the 
author seems inclined todo. The startling 
incompatibilities one meets in Russia, 
the existence of the most advanced 





Modern Russia. By Gregor Alexinsky. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. (Fisher 
Unwin. ) 


With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. 


By 
Stephen Graham. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Americanization of industry side by side 
with its most primitive forms, the remark- 
able concentration of wealth and of educa- 
tion, the immense distances—all of these, 
complicated and intensified by the evil 
traditions of the officialdom of the past, 
render extremely difficult the task of 
governing by European methods a country 
still semi-Asiatic in great part. When, 
however, the author’s mental attitude 
is taken into account, we have little but 
praise for the book. It offers a clear and 
well-arranged view of the special cha- 
racteristics of Russia, historical, eco- 
nomic, and social. It is especially import- 
ant for the account it gives of the political 
results of the Russo-Japanese War and 
the revolutionary movement which fol- 
lowed it. 
and of the labour movement connected 
with it, the attempt at the complete 
Russification of the Empire, and its 
religious sects are well described. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the 
author takes the greater part of his figures 
at second or third hand, and that even 
when he has the air of quoting directly 
they cannot be trusted. He prints Prof. 
Migulin’s guesses as to the National Debt 
of Russia when exact figures are published 
every year by the Ministry of Finance— 
the total last year being 13,214,754,647 
roubles. He gives the number of primary 
schools in 1911 as 80,377, but the * Sta- 
tistichesky Ezhegodnik ’ of 1912 gives for 
that year 92,951 (or, excluding Finland, 
87,337), and for the whole empire 102,693 
primary schools or 123,864 schools of 
all descriptions, with 7,900,000 scholars. 
The translator uses sometimes 10°4 and 
sometimes 10°5 as the rouble-equivalent 
of the pound. A point which seems 
neglected is the influence of ** contagious 
diseases’ on infant mortality. In no 
country in the world is this scourge more 
prevalent than in Russia, and neither 
sanitation nor proper nutrition can do 
much to raise the general level of health 
till it is subdued. The remark that 
“State insurance of workmen is as yet 
unknown to Russian legislation ”’ 
not have been allowed to stand. By the 
laws promulgated June 23rd/July 6th, 
1912, sickness committees have been 
formed in every establishment employing 
over twenty hands, to administer a fund 





of unrestricted travel. This is not his 
first experience of the kind, for he gave 
us in November, 1911, ‘ Undiscovered 
Russia,’ a delightful description of a 
summer tramp in the little-known north- 
eastern region of Russia. 

M. Jusserand’s ‘ Pilgrim Life in the 
Middle Ages’ or Burton’s and Doughty’s 
accounts of their pilgrimages to Mecca 
are books of secure repute. Mr. Graham 
in ‘With the Russian Pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem’ gives us a companion volume 
in which he narrates with a clear-eyed 
simplicity the story of the pilgrimage. 
Russia is a land of pilgrims to holy places. 


| Every year, when the harvest is gathered 
| in, peasants young and old set out on 


: ~ | the road to the nearest shrine, 
The repression of the revolution | 





should | 727e- 
| three hundred pounds, we find it frankly 


while the 
monasteries send out their ikons on a tour 
of blessing in the villages, until the first 
snows fall and the roads are blocked. But 
the great event, the long-desired and rarely 
realized hope of a peasant’s life, is the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. There is nothing 
like it in the religious experience of Western 
Europe to-day, though in the lifetime of 
some still among us its spirit still survived 
among the peasantry of Roman Catholic 
Ireland. The Russian peasant is a simpler 
soul even than the Irish one ; his pilgrimage 
is the crown of his life and the preparation 
for his death ; he puts on his shroud for his 
immersion in the river where the Christ 
was baptized, and his corpse-cap for the 
night he will spend in the Holy Sepulchre ; 
and he hopes to die on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, where he will rise to the Last 
Judgment. 


Peasant as he is, he carries with him 
on his journey the best side of his village 


| training. Pilgrims call one another brother, 


father, grandfather, &c., not because they 
are fellow-pilgrims, but fellow-men, all 
children of the one Father, who has given 
them the air and the soil, a habit fostered, 
no doubt, by the patriarchal communities 
of their villages. They are poor, miser- 
ably poor, and the pilgrim who has 201. 
or 301. in his possession must be very 
As for a peasant having two or 


| impossible. 


of which three-fifths are contributed by | 
| pilgrims, and set himself to fraternize with 


the workmen and two-fifths by the em- 
ployers, under approved schemes—having 
an average revenue of from 5 to 10 roubles 
a head. Apart from these minor points, 
the reader will find M. Alexinsky’s 


We shall not spoil the reader’s pleasure 
by quoting from the book. The author 
joined the pilgrimage at Constantinople 
on a boat for Jaffa which contained 560 


them. Satisfied that he was a Christian, 
they received him as one of themselves, 


| and no one of them discovered his nation- 


book | 


an able and comprehensive survey of the | 


political and economic position of modern 
Russia. 


Mr. Stephen Graham is a man to be 
envied: he has turned into fact the 


cherished dream of many now advancing | 


into middle age, who have pictured them- 
selves as throwing off the bonds of society 
and setting out on a tramp round the 
earth. He has found a new world through 
his knowledge of the Russian language, 
and has set out to see for himself the life 
of the people and breathe the happy air 


| Sergey 


| 





ality during the months he was among 
them. His sketches are lifelike and sym- 
pathetic, and his photographs are ex- 
cellent. The only trace of satire in the 
book is his reference to the Grand Duke 
Alexandrovitch as an “ Imperial 
though gentler humour abounds. 
He loves every one he meets—brothers 
and sisters in the common Christianity 
which is the essential note of the Russian 
character. The author has won for him- 
self already a place in the affections of all 
who care for simplicity in life and literature 
which this book would of itself conquer for 
him, if the work had to be done anew. 


pilgrim,” 
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English Industries of the Middle Ages: 
being an Introduction to the Industrial 
History of Medieval England. By 
L. F. Salzmann. (Constable & Co.) 


Mr. SALZMANN deals, one by one, with 
the great industries of mining, quarry- 
ing, metal- work, pottery, clothmaking, 
leather-work, and brewing, and each of 
his interesting chapters would bear ex- 
pansion into a volume. 

To most readers it will probably be 
news that the Romans in Britain dug coal, 
which they employed not only in working 
iron, but also for heating; indeed, Mr. 
Salzmann sees “‘ good reason to believe ” 
that the sacred fire in the Temple of 
Minerva at Bath was fed with coals. 
To the digging up of outcrops succeeded 
the trenching out of seams near the sur- 
face—in 1243 a man was drowned in such 
a trench; and by 1257 the smoke of 
Nottingham had become so strong as to 
drive Queen Eleanor from the Castle. 

The working of iron in Britain, which 
is thought to date from the end of the 
Stone Age, was carried on actively during 
the Roman occupation; but, curiously 
enough, few or no early Saxon relics have 
been found. In Norman and Plantagenet 
times the Forest of Dean and the great 
woods of the Sussex Weald were gaily 
burnt away in charcoal for forges ; 
from the former district Richard I. 
ordered 50,000 horseshoes for his Crusade. 
But the difficulties of transit for heavy 
goods favoured a wide diffusion of the 
industry, and all the ironfields were soon 
opened. The miners of this metal orga- 
nized early, kept out intruders, and 
secured various privileges, in return for 
which each occupied man paid a weekly 
penny to the King. 

The weight of stone, like that of iron, 
affected social activities. Sites for abbeys, 
castles, and churches were chosen within 
easy distance of a quarry or at points to 
which the required material could be 
brought by water. Thus, for the building 
of Rochester Castle, 1,850 tons of rag- 
stone from Maidstone were employed, 
195 of freestone from Fairlight near 
Hastings, and various lesser quantities 
from Beer, Caen, Reigate, Stapleton, and 
Boughton Mounchelsea. A medieval in- 
dustry now outgrown was the making 
of stone balls for artillery. Many thou- 
sands of tons of English stone must have 
been shot away under the turbulent 
Plantagenet monarchs. More peaceful 
uses claimed the native marble and ala- 
baster. From the quarries of Purbeck 
came the Eleanor crosses, the monu- 
mental figures in the Temple Church, and 
the tomb of King John; while the works 
in alabaster which, despite “the triple 
iconoclasm of Reformers, Puritans, and 
Churchwardens,” yet remain, bear “ strik- 
ing testimony to the skill of medieval 
English carvers.” Indeed, their handi- 
work was in demand abroad, and has been 
identified in French and even in Icelandic 
churches. 

The history of English cloth in the 
Middle Ages is not creditable. At an 





early period British fabrics, especially, 
perhaps, the excellent and costly scarlet 
cloth of Lincoln, were in demand abroad ; 
but fraudulent practices—undue stretch- 
ing, the concealment of defects, &c.— 
gradually destroyed their reputation, and 
by the third quarter of the fifteenth 
century even the home buyer preferred a 
foreign cloth. Nor were the clothiers the 
only sinners. 

“Sentimental admirers of the past are 

apt to imagine that the medieval workman 
loved a piece of good work for its own sake, 
and never scamped a job. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The medieval 
workman was not called a man of craft for 
nothing....inferior leather was faked up to 
look like the best, and sold at night to the 
unwary; pots and kettles were made of 
bad metal which melted when put on the 
fire ; and everything that could be weighed 
or measured was sold by false measure.”’ 
All kinds of enactments and many sorts 
of inspectors were employed to check the 
varied and artful malpractices prevalent ; 
and among misdoers were reckoned, under 
the names of “ regrators and forestallers,”’ 
middlemen who bought cheap in order to 
sell dear. Punishments were not, as in 
our day, mostly fines, but took the shape 
rather of personal discomfort or forfeiture 
of the fraudulent ware. The two aims 
were neatly combined in the case of a 
vendor of bad wine, who was compelled 
to drink a portion, the remainder being 
poured over his head. Hours of work, 
often fixed, like wages, by authority, were 
long, but were tempered by numerous 
holidays; and many internal details of 
trade were controlled by the gilds, which, 
in the intervals of their serious labours, 
organized entertainments on a _ grand 
scale. That which took place at Norwich 
about 1450, and is described in Mr. Salz- 
mann’s concluding pages, is calculated to 
arouse the admiring envy of any modern 
pageant master. 








The John 


Buchan. 


Marquis of Montrose. By 
(Nelson & Sons.) 


Tue “‘ great Marquis ’’—a figure of intense 
interest, probably the greatest Scottish 
man of action, certainly the greatest 
Scottish soldier—has found in Mr. 
Buchan a biographer at once sym- 
pathetic and impartial. As the author 
himself points out, until recent years 
Montrose has not fared well with the his- 
torians of his period. Bishop Burnet, as 
the Hamilton champion, is naturally 
hostile; and even Clarendon, a fellow 
loyalist, is inclined to be grudging. More 
recent writers, such as Laing and Brodie 
and Hill Burton, have been uniformly 
unfavourable ; and even Hallam repeats 
without examination certain baseless 
charges. Mr. Hume Brown, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Scotland,’ is, for so level-headed 
a writer, curiously carping in his refer- 
ences. Andrew Lang has, however, done 
full justice to “‘the most sympathetic 
figure in Scottish history’’; while S. R. 
Gardiner’s estimate remains the fairest 
and most complete that we possess. 





Mr. Buchan has not attempted an 
exhaustive biography of Montrose. His 
avowed object is 
“to tell simply and directly the story of a 
career which must rank among the marvels 
of our history, and to provide materials for 
the understanding of a mind and character 
which seem to me in a high degree worthy 
of the attention of modern readers.”’ 


Hence he has passed rapidly over the 
early years of Montrose, and recounted 
in detail only the incidents from his 
first raising of the Royal Standard in 
Scotland till, on May 2lst, 1650, he 
combed his long locks for death by the 
Scottish ‘‘ Maiden.”’ 

The subject, like that of Burns, is 
difficult, even for a Scotsman; for the 
story circles mainly round the Covenanters, 
and Covenanters versus Royalists is still 
a theme upon which many agree to differ. 
Naturally Mr. Buchan takes the Royalist 
side, with Montrose ; but he bears, if not 
gladly, at least patiently with the Cove- 
nanters until he comes to their insane 
butcheries. Writing of the events that 
followed the battle of Philiphaugh, he 
says :— 

“The zeal of the Covenant against the 
daughters of Heth was not satiated by 
the butchery at Philiphaugh. Many hed 
escaped, and were slaughtered singly as 
they wandered among the moors of Tweed 
and Clyde. In most county histories the 
slaying is ascribed to the infuriated country 
people, but for this there is no evidence. 
The peasantry of «he Lowlands have never 
had a taste for such brutality, and the 
murders were undoubtedly the work of the 
soldiers of the Covenant, who beat the hills 
for Royalists, as Lag’s dragoons forty years 
later were to beat them for Covenanters. 
One large party of the poor creatures were 
brought to Leslie’s camp at Linlithgow. 
They were flung over the bridge of Avon, 
and were either drowned in the river cr 
stabbed with the pikes of the soldiers who 
lined the banks. The records of the Irish 
rebellion hold no more horrid cruelties.”’ 


There was nothing to match this in the 
whole of Montrose’s campaign. All through 
his six splendid victories, his leniency was 
even a matter of complaint with some of 
the more perfervid Royalists. Once, in- 
deed, but only once—at the sack of 
Aberdeen in 1644—did his zeal for the 
King’s cause outweigh his humanity. No 
doubt, as Mr. Buchan says, 

“the horrors of that sack have been greatly 
exaggerated, and the evidence in particular 
of the killing of women is far from conclu- 
sive; but enough is established to convict 
Montrose of a share in a grievous barbarity. 
....-The sack of Aberdeen was not only a 
crime, it was a gross blunder.” 

Certain provocations have been cited 
in excuse, but they are no defence for 
one who must be judged by the highest 
standards. Aberdeen was no Covenanting 
city, and the majority of those who 
perished had been forced into the fight— 
as Spalding says, ‘“ haulitt out sore against 
their wills to fight against the King’s 
lieutenant.”” To err is human: Montrose 
was very human; and this was his one 
great error. 


For the rest, we are content with 


‘Mr. Buchan to accept him as a man 
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and a soldier ‘such as his country has 
not seen again.” Bravest of Scottish 
hearts, he went to his death like a hero, 
clear in conscience, satisfied to have 
obeyed his King. Tears ran down the 
hangman’s face as he pushed him off, 
and a great sob broke from the crowd. 
The inhuman enormities of the Cove- 
nanters were repeated in another form 
when the body was dismembered and the 
limbs distributed among the leading towns. 
The head was placed on a spike in front 
of the Tolbooth, and eleven years later 
was taken down to make room for the 
head of Argyll. 

We commend Mr. Buchan’s book as a 
thoroughly sound piece of historical work : 
well written; copiously furnished with 
portraits, maps, and plans of campaigns ; 
a bibliography of Montrose literature ; 
valuable notes, placed by themselves 
at the end, thus (wisely) not clogging 
the text; and an excellent Index. We 
have noted only a few slips. In the above 
quotation from Spalding haulitt is printed 
“harlitt.”” Theusual spelling of ‘‘Maderty”’ 
is with two d’s; of ‘‘ Wariston”’ with two 
r’s. In “ Diarmaid”’ is not the second a 
superfluous? At p. 159 we read that 
Montrose, stationed “‘at Craigton on the 
Dee,” marched ‘‘across Don and Dee to 
Fordoun in the Mearns.’ As Fordoun is 
to the south of the Dee, and the Don to 
the north, Montrose could have no object 
in making such a detour. 








The Life and Correspondence of Philip 
Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain. By Philip 
C. Yorke. 3 vols. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 


SoME occupants of the Woolsack, eminent 
both as lawyers and as statesmen, have 
found no biographers to chronicle their 
achievements and characteristics. Lord 
Cairns, for instance, whom Mr. Bryce 
has numbered among the “five or six 
most brilliant luminaries of the English 
bench since those remote days in which 
the beginning of legal memory is placed,” 
remains without biographical honours, 
even in an age in which they are bestowed 
readily upon second-rate men. The 
memory of Lord Hardwicke, whose occu- 
pancy of the Woolsack in the eighteenth 
century stretched to nearly twenty years, 
has suffered from no such neglect. Not 
only does he figure in Horace Walpole’s 
lively and malicious records of his gene- 
ration and in Lord Campbell’s equally 
vivacious and trustworthy pages. but also 
a life of the famous Lord Chancellor 
was published by George Harris in three 
volumes in 1847, which, however lacking 
in finish and accuracy, was a considerable 
work of its kind. Now in these three 
volumes, each containing some 600 closely 
printed pages, the career and character 
of Lord Hardwicke are traced with a care 
and minuteness which have never been 
excelled in the whole range of legal bio- 
graphy. 

The work is mainly founded on 
the Hardwicke MSS., an extensive col- 
lection which was purchased by the 





Trustees of the British Museum in 1899, 
and most of the innumerable letters that 
make it so massive a production are 
published for the first time. Lord Hard- 
wicke played a prominent part in public 
affairs at an important period of Eng- 
lish history, and, like the Duke of New- 
castle, with whom he maintained a 
close correspondence for thirty years, he 
was accustomed to write freely and fre- 
quently on political matters. The corre- 
spondence is, no doubt, of great historical 
value, but, unfortunately, Lord Hard- 
wicke had, from the literary point of view, 
no special gifts as a letter-writer. He was 
essentially a seriously-minded man. The 
reporters in the Court of Chancery (so 
Mr. Yorke tells us) have attributed only 
one witticism to him, and the solitary jest 
they have helped to preserve was not worth 
recording. His letters, full of valuable 
comments and advice on high affairs of 
State, are destitute of the lighter or more 
intimate touches by which the real cha- 
racter of the writer is revealed. They are 
often on the verge of dullness. Mr. Yorke, 
who has brought much industry as well 
as enthusiasm to the preparation of these 
volumes, would, indeed, have drawn a 
more vivid and attractive portrait of his 
great ancestor if he had been content to 
paint it on a smaller scale. He has almost 
buried his man under a load of letters. 

It is not because of his qualities as a 
statesman that the memory of Lord Hard- 
wicke will survive, though he displayed 
them to special advantage in designing the 
measures for the pacification of Scotland 
after the battle of Culloden. Nor will 
his name shine in the annals of advocacy, 
though it fell to his lot while he was a 
law officer of the Crown to prosecute two 
such notorious evildoers as Jack Sheppard 
and Jonathan Wild. He possessed neither 
the eloquence of an Erskine nor the per- 
suasiveness of a Scarlett. It is as a great 
Lord Chancellor, who combined a pro- 
found knowledge of jurisprudence with 
an eager desire to improve the administra- 
tion of the law, that he will live. Even 
Mr. Yorke, who reproduces and annotates 
so many letters bearing on _ politics, 
recognizes that he was primarily a lawyer : 

** Lord Hardwicke, though a great political 
personage, and often called away to affairs 
of State, remained at heart a member of 
the bar. He was essentially a great lawyer, 
and his judicial duties always remained his 
first care and his chief interest.” 


One of his greatest achievements was to 
reduce the chaotic rules of Chancery into 
something like an orderly whole. “* Multi- 
tudes,”’ according to Lord Camden, “ would 
flock into the Court of Chancery to hear 
Lord Hardwicke, as to hear Garrick.” 
A judge who could exercise this magnetic 
power in so dull a region must have been 
the fortunate possessor of personal quali- 
ties of a distinctly attractive order. Not 
even his impressive figure and sonorous 
voice would entirely account for it. His 
most memorable achievement led to the 
abolishing of the Fleet marriages. 

“In walking along the street in my 


youth [wrote Thomas Pennant], on the side 
next to the Fleet prison, I have often been 





tempted by the question, ‘Sir, will you 
be pleased to walk in and be married ?’ 
Along this most lawless space was hung up 
the frequent sign of a male and female 
hand conjoined, with ‘ Marriages performed 
Within ’ written beneath.” 


Mr. Wemmick, as we know, was not 
unfamiliar with legal things. May not 
the notorious ways of the Fleet parsons 
have suggested his famous exclamation : 
“Halloa! Here’s a church! Let’s go 
in!....Halloa! Here’s Miss Skiffins! 
Let ’s have a wedding!” Whether the 
creator of Mr. Wemmick—who was de- 
stined to be the immortal satirist of the 
court in which Lord Hardwicke so long 
presided—derived his whimsical humour 
from the old Fleet advertisements we 
cannot say. What may confidently be 
asserted is that nothing else in Lord Hard- 
wicke’s career as a legislator has exercised 
so wide and lasting an influence upon the 
community as his Marriage Act, which, 
for reasons which read very curiously 
nowadays, was strenuously opposed by 
the Bedford and Fox faction. 

‘“‘ People talk of Fortune’s wheel that 
is always rolling,’ wrote Horace Walpole ; 
“troth, my Lord Hardwicke has over- 
taken her wheel and rolled along with it.” 
The son of a Dover attorney, he became 
Solicitor-General at the age of 29, suc- 
ceeded to the Attorney-Generalship three 
gears later, filled for a brief period the 
office of Lord Chief Justice, and, promoted 
to the Woolsack, occupied it continuously 
for nineteen years. He was hardly less 
fortunate in his domestic relations than 
in his public career; nearly all his sons 
rose to places of high distinction in the 
State. The tragic close of the brilliant 
career of Charles Yorke, whose name— 
like his own—figures in the long roll of 
Lord Chancellors, he did not live to 
witness. 

Mr. Yorke, whose enthusiasm for his 

subject sometimes carries him beyond 
the bounds of discrimination, speaks of 
Lord Hardwicke as “a great classical 
figure in English history, combining and 
embodying the best and most char- 
acteristic qualities of the time.” It 
may be suggested that his qualities, 
however admirable, were rather too solid 
to be wholly typical of the eighteenth 
century. In these 1,800 pages and more 
the references to literature and literary 
men are strangely few. Mr. Yorke is, 
in truth, inclined to be rather too rhe- 
torical. ‘* Like the great masterpieces of 
the art of Greece,” runs one of his closing 
comments on Lord Hardwicke’s life, 
“it was complete, consistent, and sym- 
metrical, expressed in a few broad and 
simple lines, and with all the balance and 
sobriety of classic inspiration. There was 
perfect unison and proportion in all its 
parts; in none was there any excess or 
extravagance.” 

Lord Hardwicke has, for the most part, 
been fortunate in his latest biographer, 
who has brought learning as well as zeal 
and industry to his task. He would have 
been more fortunate still if what Mr. 
Yorke has written of his career could 
truthfully be said of his biography. 
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Certainty and Justice: Studies of the 
Conflict between Precedent and Progress 
in the Development of the Law. By 
Frederic R. Coudert. (Appleton & Co.) 


Most reformers are too iconoclastic, and 
do not possess sufficient reverence for the 

ast; conservators are usually too iron- 

ound and have unreasoning fear of the 
future ; and it is not often that the desir- 
able via media between precedent and 
progress is recognized and appreciated in 
the sane method of Mr. Coudert. In this 
series of articles, most of which have been 
reprinted from American reviews, he 
discusses, with an historic sense and 
human touch generally dissociated from 
legalities, the gradual development of law 
to suit changing conditions, and the slow 
conjugation of the old and the new. He 
points out the necessity of certainty as 
oo by established law, but he ac- 

owledges that ethical justice has rights 
guided by circumstances. 

The greater number of his instances are 
taken from the United States, but some 
refer to England, and the terrible power of 
precedent over the English mind is illus- 
trated by the remarks of Lord Campbell 
in 1861 on a case which resembled one 
that had occurred a few years before. 
He said to the House of Lords :— 


“My Lords, the decision in the case 
Queen v. Mills....seemed to me so un- 
satisfactory that I deemed it my duty to 
resort to the extraordinary proceeding of 
entering a protest against it on your Lord- 
ships’ Journal....But it is my duty to 
say that your Lordships are bound by this 
decision....and that the rule of law which 
your Lordships lay down. ...must be taken 
for law till altered by an Act of Parliament 
agreed to by the Commons and the Crown 
as well as your Lordships.” 


This attitude resembles that in the story 
told by Montaigne of a thief convicted 
by the magistrates of a French province 
and condemned to death. Before the 
sentence was executed the judges heard 
from another province that the real 
culprit had been found, had confessed, 
and was about to be punished. Yet the 
dignity of the first tribunal was sustained 
by the execution of the innocent man, out 
of respect for “la chose jugée’’! But 
— is responsible for the remark 
that 


** judicial decisions reveal from day to day 
the new needs of society, and apply the will 
of the nation to particular cases, disclose new 
formule, and reveal new sources of law by 
providing new sources of light.” 


It is because Mr. Coudert can see the 
modern view as well as uphold the past 
that his work is admirable in its philo- 
sophic balance. He does not, however, 
exhaust the explanation of human regard 
for precedent in dismissing it as 


‘founded upon one of the peculiarities of 
human nature which in its ultimate analysis 
is based upon the imitative faculty in man.” 


Law essentially has to do with the 
reasoning, thinking faculty of mankind, 
and it is an innate tendency of the intellect 
to consolidate, fix, settle, in a sense to 





materialize, what comes within its grasp ; 
and hence has arisen, naturally, man’s 
allegiance to tradition, authority, and 
precedent. The unpopularity of law, of 
which the author speaks in his last chapter, 
and which he ascribes to various forms of 
incompetence in those occupying judicial 
positions, can also be partly accounted for 
by the want of human feeling in its 
domain, and by its rigorous adherence to 
mere logical planes. 

Mr. Coudert is apt to over-estimate the 
importance and significance of the law in 
given periods of human history, for he 
agrees with Mr. H. C. Lea, the American 
historian, who thinks that “if you wish 
to understand the ideas that dominate a 
particular age, you must examine its 
jurisprudence,” and he adds that “ per- 
haps the complex and confused condition 
of our jurisprudence is a more faithful 
reflex of the public mind than we realize.” 
But a truer mirror of any age is found 
in its folk-lore, poetry, and customs. 
Law more often registers the standard 
below which it is not permitted to go 
with impunity, and it also reflects the 
power of property. Elsewhere the writer 
is nearer the mark in saying that “ law is 
the resultant of social life, and statutes 
imposed by any authority, in conflict with 
the settled habits, ideas, or customs of 
a people, are practically unenforcible.”’ 

The various chapters deal with the 
Jury System, Aliens, International Law, 
Professional Incompetency, and other 
aspects of Jurisprudence, and in each the 
history of the conflict between established 
law and concrete justice is studied, while 
throughout are scattered some excellent 
aphorisms and paragraphs such as the 
following :— 

“The logic of events is more powerful 
than that of Aristotle.” 

“The sense of equity of one generation is 
generally the law of the next.”’ 

** Politics, economics, law, cannot be put 
into watertight compartments and treated 
separately.” 

“* Liberty tends to destroy equality.” 

“Social, like philosophic truth, is ever 

in the making. and modern states are ever 
moving toward new adjustments and more 
adequate solutions.” 
To this statement may be added Mr. 
Coudert’s opinion that the peoples of the 
present age have not yet thought out any 
intelligent legislative programme which 
will adequately deal with present con- 
ditions, but he believes the solution lies 
in the hands of the citizens collectively. 

His knowledge of the subject-matter, of 
value to professional readers, is illuminated 
by an insight refreshing on account of its 
rarity in legal volumes. We close with his 
estimate of English qualities :— 

“As @ people we have shown political 
ability and sagacity of a high order. Man 
is naturally a political animal, although he is 
many other things besides, and the English- 
speaking political animal seems to have been 
the most practical since the days of Roman 
supremacy. While others have certainly 
surpassed him in different departments of 
human activity, such as art, literature, and 
philosophy, they have rarely or never been 
able to combine in the same degree stability 
and progress in matters of government.” 








Les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. Par P. d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant. (Paris, Colin.) 


THE Unirep Srates have never lacked 
whatever advantage there may be for a 
young community in knowing how it 
strikes the stranger. To supply that 
form of benefit has probably been the 
providential raison détre, if not exactly 
the conscious purpose, of the perennial 
succession of travellers who have gone 
forth to view the scene and incontinently 
returned to write a book about it. Not 
all of them, fortunately, have been equally 
pressed for time, and some have been 
better equipped than others for the busi- 
ness in hand, whether of reporting facts 
or interpreting signs. Thanks to this, 
the tale of international impertinences is 
shorter than it might have been, and 
literature is richer by some social surveys 
of permanent interest for the reader or 
the student. 

Very rarely, however, have the man 
and the mission been so happily adjusted 
as in the instance of which the book before 
us is the outcome. His qualities (personal 
and national), his European distinction 
as man of affairs, his devoted labours in 
the cause of international friendship— 
and, not least, his title—all have gone to 
make Baron d’Estournelles de Constant tlie 
kind of visitor whom Americans delig)it 
to welcome. How they welcomed him 
the book itself testifies. At the same 
time, it is doubtful whether he could 
elsewhere have found such abundant and 
exhilarating scope for all his specialized 
faculties and interests as was offered at 
every stage of his fourfold journey through 
the United States of the decade and the 
moment. The result is a book alive with 
actuality without being ephemeral, and 
thrilling with generosities which yet 
import no sacrifice of discrimination or 
candour. 

In the first or descriptive part of the 
book (* Le Pays’) he follows the itinerary 
of his latest journey, which he made last 
year.. His route on that occasion was 
from Washington, via New Orleans, to 
Texas and the Pacific states, and thence 
eastward along a trail of great curves 
and steep zigzags, falling from Seattle 
through Salt Lake City to Denver and 
St. Louis, mounting again to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, with another long drop to 
Cincinnati, and so back to Washington. 
The course thus indicated lay through the 
regions where certain old and new problems 
are at the moment acutely defined, or 
where the forces of social and even poli- 
tical transformation are most visibly and 
energetically at work. 

On the problems to the south and the 
westward which carry the issues of war 
and peace his report is reassuring. The 
Mexican difficulties, which he found grave 
enough in 1911, were graver still when he 
returned in 1912, and worst at the moment 
of going to press. But he does not believe 
in the imminence of war, and points out 
that the “ mobilization ” so freely referred 
to by the newspapers is a very small 
affair, and must needs be so. A country 
like the United States does not mobilize 
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without mighty effort, of which no signs 
are yet visible, and sacrifices which no 
one is willing to make for such a quarrel. 
So, too, in spite of the outcry of the 
journals regarding the Japanese peril 
(which he made the subject of many 
* conferences ’’ numerously attended and 
widely reported in the press), he has 
nowhere found any real belief in it (pas 
une trace de préoccupation sérieuse), nor 
any intelligible ground for such a belief. 
He closes his comprehensive survey of the 
issues in these words :— 

“Tl n’y a pas de guerre possible entre les 
Etats-Unis et le Japon; il n’y a que des 
coups de folie—exactement comme il y a 
des attentats et des assassinats dans tous 
les pays, malgré la justice. La question est 
de savoir sil faut organiser le monde en 
prévision seulement des assassinats ou sous 
un régime normal de justice.” 

He does not, however, see much chance 
for an internal “régime de justice ” 
under the trusts, or what he considers the 
much more pernicious evil of the pro- 
tective tariff, the latter being but the 
governmental regularization of a system 
of inequity far-reaching in its action and 
its moral consequences. Indeed, very 
little that emanates from the central 
Government wins his praise. At the end 
of a book which is a panegyric of America 
and Americans he speaks with candour 
aad feeling—in which sorrow, as for the 
disgrace of a friend, seems to struggle with 
disgust at the friend’s action—of the 
unexpected attitude recently assumed 
by the United States in regard to Panama. 
In this connexion, too, it is worth noting 
that he sees peril (as well as folly) for the 
United States in the policy of a powerful 
navy, so much favoured in recent years. 
“Tl faut compter avec le tempérament 
de pays,” and this temperament, rally- 
ing to the support of some hot-headed 
admiral, might precipitate a war out of 
what would have been for France or 
England, with their longer history and 
more developed international sense, merely 
an untoward incident. And if this *‘ tem- 
pérament de pays” would not successfully 
stand provocations to anger, it would be 
perilously apt, in the person of such 
commanders as could easily be named, 
to give provocations to others. The 
author’s conclusion, then, is that the 
United States will be wealthier, healthier, 
and safer without a great fleet, which 
might imbroil them with the world, without 
appreciably increasing their real strength. 

These topics mostly fall within Part II. 
(‘Les Problémes’), which gathers up the 
results of ten years’ study of American 
matters and four strenuous tours of the 
whole country. It is a body of reflections 
which no publicist can afford to leave 
unread. Central, too, is the chapter of 
100 pages on ‘La Poussée Idéaliste,’ 
the burden of which is fairly expressed in 
an early passage (pp. 297-8) :— 

“L’cwuvre essentielle de lesprit public 
américain tient en un mot: 1 éducation. 
Instruire, éclairer, guider la jeunesse et, par 
la jeunesse, la nation vers le bien, par tous 
les moyens, & tout prix; tel est l’idéal de 
YAméricain, de l’Américaine. Tout pour 


élan spontané, plus général encore dans les 


tats neufs que dans les anciens. Et cet 
élan lui-méme est le plus éloquent des 
exemples, puisqu’il est désintéressé, puisqu’il 
est un acte de foi dans les destinées du pays.” 

From end to end the book is a reiterated 
recognition of this central fact, this 
dominant impassioned process in the 
American life of to-day. 








The Tragedy of Mary Stuart. By Henry 

C. Shelley. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Mr. SHELLEY has discovered that all the 
events which have made Mary Stuart 
“the most perennially fascinating figure 
in British history’’ occurred within the 
space of fifteen months, and he observes 
that * hitherto that fact has been ignored.” 
Previous biographers have proceeded on 
the pardonable assumption that politics 
and diplomacy were indispensable elements 
of the Queen’s career, but, in Mr. Shelley’s 
opinion, they have merely ‘ amplified 
details at the expense of proportion.” 
Accordingly, he has devoted six chapters 
to ‘“‘the heart of the matter,’ and has 
reviewed by way of Prologue and Epilogue 
“the essential events which preceded 
and followed the tragic period ’’—a period 
extending from the death of Mary’s 
second husband to her flight into England. 
He claims for his book that it is the first 
non-partisan biography, and—what is of 
more importance—that many of the con- 
temporary documents on which it is 
based are “ now utilized as biographical 
data for the first time.” Students of 
this the most thoroughly explored section 
of Scottish history will hail such an an- 
nouncement with joy; but Mr. Shelley 
has thought good to refrain from those 
references to authorities which he calls 
“the stereotyped equipment of volumes 
dealing with the Scottish Queen,’ and 
his documentary discoveries are con- 
sequently not divulged. Even modern 
writers are quoted, as on p. 21, without 
acknowledgment. 

He is certainly no partisan; but a 
keener appreciation of the difficulties of 
his task was to be expected of one who 
writes as a specialist of twenty years’ 
standing on ‘the tragic period.” From 
the story of Kirk o’ Field, as narrated in 
these pages, we are left to infer that 
Darnley was blown up in his sleep; but 
the report is mentioned that his cries for 
mercy were heard in an adjacent house ; 
and this presupposes another version of 
the crime—which cannot be dismissed as 
a “legend ”’ (p. 80), since it was the first 
to gain eredence, was adopted by the 
victim’s father, and is now generally 
accepted—that he did not perish in 
the explosion, but had previously been 
strangled, either purposely or in the effort 
to escape. It is not at all certain that 
Bothwell and his minions were the only 
perpetrators of the deed, or even that they 
put the powder in the Queen’s bedroom, 
and not in a vault; and the confessions, 
which Mr. Shelley appears to have used 
in elaborating that view, are open to much 





les jeunes, tout pour l’ayenir, C’est un 


suspicion. 





These and other difficulties are not 
alluded to, and an uncritical assurance 
—which may attract the general reader 
—is, we think, the chief defect of the 
book. It has, however, considerable lite- 
rary merit, though the style is occasionally 
melodramatic and not always amenable 
to grammar. At the foot of p. 96 we find 
this extraordinary sentence :— 

“He said that than his own injury he 

was far mere hurt to learn that his brother 
was reported to have been at the murder of 
Darnley.” 
The Index is adequate, but the entries 
under the principal names (see especially 
“Stuart, Mary’) are oddly arranged. 
There are several excellent portraits. 








Men and Rails. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
THE author’s reason for writing this book 
is “‘ a desire to state the case for a more 
rational treatment of railway problems, in 
the hope that it will lead to a more humane 
treatment of railwaymen.” Mr. Kenney 
worked for several years on the railways 
in capacities varying from that of stable 
boy to shunter. Of twenty years spent in 
earning his living no other period affects 
his thoughts so much. He writes frankly 
as an advocate, and often with much 
feeling, but always puts his case lucidly. 
There is no attempt at “ style,’ but the 
book possesses two welcome attributes of 
good literature—simplicity and sincerity. 
The story of railway origins is recalled : 
the extortionate sums paid for land, for 
bribes, for advertisements—the railway 
“boom,” and the bursting of the bubble 
—the companies left overloaded with 
unremunerative capital — their progress 
through wasteful competition to present 
amalgamations and monopoly; and 
throughout all this their servants treated 
“as if they were cattle”; indeed, worse 
than the * fine, sleek, well-kept horses ” 
for which many companies are noted. 
The grievances of the men on the score of 
hours and wages are dealt with, and amply 
reinforced by references to evidence before 
Parliamentary Committees and Board of 
Trade returns. Mr. Kenney clearly estab- 
lishes that before the recent advances in 
wages some 60,000 adult railway workers 
were earning no more than ll. per week. 
The tragedy of railway life is depicted 
in chapters on ‘ The Killed and Maimed ’ 
and on ‘ Shunters’ Risks ’ ; and the Board 
of Trade is indicted for supineness in 
face of these facts, its traditional method 
being to effect its ends by “ friendly 
pressure or personal coaxing.” As a 
result the toll of killed and injured railway 
workers shows in gross a steady and con- 
siderable increase, the killed having tended 
slightly to decrease, and the injured having 
doubled since 1901—all this rather than 
enforce automatic couplings and other 
‘simple safeguards which the exigencies 
of railway work demand.” In the United 
States they have a Chief Inspector of 
Safety Appliances on Railroads, and can 
point to a steady improvement in the 
conditions of work year by year. 


By Rowland Kenney. 
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When we come to the question of some 
root remedy, Mr. Kenney finds himself 
rather at fault. He believes in “ nation- 
alization,” but sees little hope in a transfer 
from hide - bound company officials to 
hide-bound State officials ; Syndicalism is 
hopeless, so also is labour co-partnership ; 
the Guild Socialism advocated by New 
Age writers, proposing railway ownership 
vested in the State, and a guild of the 
whole of the employees to work them, is 
perhaps ‘too ideal,’ but does “ give 
some indication of the lines of a solution.”’ 

Altogether this is a very interesting and 
suggestive work, leaving the world with 
no excuse at least for ignorance of railway 
conditions, and calling it to a sense of 
responsibility for those conditions. The 
author’s account of his life as a ‘‘ capstan- 
man ’’—the ‘‘ most dangerous occupation 
there is on British railways,” involving 
yard-shunting by means of capstans driven 
by hydraulic pressure—is one of the most 
remarkable passages in the book. 








FICTION. 
A ‘“ BEST-SELLER.” 


In our sophisticated age the published 
works of Mrs. Barclay must strike most 
critics as a quaint anachronism, yet their 
popularity assures us that they suit the 
taste of an enormous public. The author 
of ‘The Rosary’ is earnest; she is no 
mere trader in cheap pietistic sentiment. 
Her work impresses us as the spontaneous 
product of an environment which is 
roughly that of half the women in Great 
Britain. Hence its vogue, perhaps. 

‘The Broken Halo,’ her new novel, is 
about a young Agnostic, one Dick Cameron 
—a doctor who “had lately taken a 
brilliant degree, with honours, but had 
neither the money nor the influence 
required for the immediate acquisition 
of a practice of his own.” When we are 
introduced to him he is acting as locum 
tenens for the doctor of a Surrey village. 
As a boy of seven the said Dick had thrown 
a stone through the halo of St. Peter in the 
east window of a church, and had sworn 
upon his mother’s grave never to pray 
again in all his life, because his uncle, 
the rector, had chastised him wrongfully. 
He kept this early vow, and grew up an 
Agnostic—Mrs. Barclay twice explains 
the meaning of the word, warning her 
readers that it must not be confused with 
Atheist—a strong man, confident in his 
own genius as a healer of the sick, and 
determined to ride rough-shod over every- 
body till he came to “‘ the consulting-room 
in Harley Street,” to own which was the 
height of his ambition. He is of the 
Bradley Headstone type, made monstrous 
by the rash ascription of a gentlemanly 
origin andeducation. Professionally, how- 
ever, he was amiable and extremely 
skilful ; his ‘‘ strong brown hands” were 
“gentle ’’; he possessed that ‘‘ power— 
which every born doctor does possess— 
of imparting life and vigour.” It was 
professionally that he came to know 


The Broken Halo. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 





By Florence L. Barclay. 





“ His Little White Lady,” the summer 
tenant of the Manor House—aged sixty, 
frail, but very beautiful, suffering from 
heart disease—who, from their first meet- 
ing in the church porch, where he found 
her in a dying state, called him her “ Dear 
Young Doctor,” felt a motherly concern 
about his soul, and made him free of her 
comfortable house in Park Lane. Their 
subsequent relations it would not be 
fair to reveal in detail. 

We have sought in vain the moral of 
this evidently moral story. Can it be 
that Agnosticism is not proof against 
devoted love, or that a rich old lady may 
be saintly, or that love is blind ? Without 
the Park Lane house, the well-trained 
servants, and the rather sickly atmosphere 
of wealth, it might have shone out for us. 
As it is, our chief impression upon laying 
down the book is that wealth will pro- 
bably annul the ““ Dear Young Doctor,” 
who, having it, will never wage the great 
campaign against insanity, of which he 
talked so often to his benefactress. 

The religious tone is ‘‘ undenomina- 
tional,” for though the ‘ Little White 
Lady ” declares herself a staunch Church- 
woman, she will not hear a word against 
Dissenters :— 

“Never [she cries sharply] would I say 

one word to undervalue the good work of 
others, who are equally honest in their 
beliefs and in their endeavours, although 
their beliefs may not at all points coincide 
with my own, and their endeavours may not 
be carried out along lines which appeal to 
me personally.” 
Her religious practices, as here de- 
scribed, are restricted to her evening 
reading of the Psalms and one extempore 
prayer. Every reference to Nonconform- 
ists is complimentary ; whereas the three 
Anglican clergymen who figure in the 
book are made ridiculous. 

Mrs. Barclay is, upon the whole, a 
careful writer. Now and then we come 
upon a noble sentiment or ‘ just reflec- 
tion” like the following :— 

** With the passing of a great Queen, and 
of a great century, there seems also to have 
passed the spirit of courtesy and of gracious 
manners; the consideration of the rich for 
the poor; the respectful deference of the 
poor toward the rich... .But a reaction must 
come before long, for Englishmen are 
stanchly conservative at heart, faithful to 
traditions of Church and State, loyal to the 
great names which in the past have made 
Britain great. And supreme among these, 
standing for all which is purest, noblest, and 
most truly British, will ever be the name, 
Victoria.” 

The Early Victorian old lady’s story 
of her life is well done in this prim, old- 
fashioned style. In the early pages may 
be found a few mild jokes of a clerical 
flavour, but the work contains no glimmer 
of a sense of humour which involves a 
sense of abstract values, just proportion. 
The Agnostic from the first has not a 
sporting chance. We see the fold, and 
him the wandering sheep; a shepherdess 
approaches, coaxing, and we know the 
end. This treatment gratifies the flock, 
no doubt, but is a serious literary fault. 
The case for Agnosticism ought to have 
been stated, though it scandalized the 








flock. Dick Cameron reminds us of those 


dummy figures which are sometimes 
thrown into deep water, only to be rescued; 
not worth saving in themselves. The 
sentiment about him is forced; the piety 
of which he is the butt is too hectic. We 
experience towards the end the slight re- 
pugnance which the words of certain 
English hymns inspire in Englishmen who 
deem restraint a virtue. But* The Broken 
Halo’ will hardly, we imagine, be read 
through by men. It appeals more to 
women of the author’s outlook, who are 
legion. The critic cannot but inquire 
whether the literary taste of unemanci- 
pated Englishwomen has not degenerated, 
even in sentimental fiction; for Mrs. 
Barclay is inferior to Edna Lyall. 








Bendish: a Study in Prodigality. By 
Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan & Co.) 
For once in a way a sequel seems to us 
better than its forerunner. With a pro- 
fligate young nobleman for his pro- 
tagonist, Mr. Hewlett continues the life 
of the divorced and remarried “ Mrs. 
Lancelot ’”’ and her poet-husband Gervase 
Poore, and the result is not only a ** study,” 
but also a comedy winding up with 

almost pyrotechnical brilliance. 

Bendish is a young peer who is constantly 
deceiving himself by his earnestness in 
levity. A demagogic subject of the 
Sailor King, he collects locks of hair like 
George IV., and exploits the pathos of 
wandering like Byron. He manifests 
acrobatic agility in changing from the 
would-be seducer of a wife to the adoring 
friend of her husband; and though rank, 
comeliness, culture, talent, and courage 
are his, they fail to save him from the 
degradation of the ridiculous. He com- 
pletely realizes his folly after Mr. Hewlett’s 
Duke of Wellington has exposed to him, 
with the utmost contempt, his hollowness 
as a politician, and the suburban young 
lady, whom he deemed as easy to put on 
and off as a garment, has gone to the 
altar with his legal factotum. Bendish 
may be summed up as a waster of celestial 
treasure, a squanderer of love and honour. 

Mr. Hewlett awakens a faint hostility 
by his attempt to draw a full-length 
portrait of a distinguished poet. A master 
of prose, he lacks the magic or the luck 
of the born poet. That Poore is a pro- 
sodist nobly, prettily excited to utterance 
we do not doubt ; we are not insensible to 
whatever merit may lie in a workmanlike 
thoroughness of representation, but we 
are not persuaded that in 1830 we should 
have been great admirers of Poore. 
Similarly, when Mr. Hewlett would produce 
an impression that Bendish’s satiric verse 
was very good, a sample couplet suggests 
that it was neither good nor bad—merely 
indifferent. We are not satisfied, either, 
with the portrait of Thomas Moore in this 
novel, if his appearances herein as a0 
ultra-Hibernian admirer and friend of 
Poore can be said to constitute a portrait. 
But the Duke of Devizes (Mr. Hewlett s 
Iron Duke) is an admirably drawn cha- 
racter; and a subtle pathos distinguishes 
the drawing of Mrs. Poore as mother. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 


Theology. 


London Missionary Society, 118tTH Rrport, 
for the Year ending March, 1913, 1/6 
The Society 
A new feature of this issue, the hundred 
and eighteenth, is the introductory discussion 
on ‘How to Make the Best Use of this 
Keport,” which readers are recommended 
to study before turning to the main body 
of the text. ‘* Hundreds of missionaries,”’ 
say the editors, “ have sent home in their 
reports the vital facts for the year,” and 
these ‘‘ have been read, collated, and edited 
with a view to bringing the essential features 
of the work within the limits of our space.” 
The result is a concise account of missionary 
effort throughout the world, illustrated by 
a number of photographs and maps. 


Manuals for Christian Thinkers: THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, by Ernest E. 
Kellett; Tue Cauurcn oF TWENTY 
Centuries, by A. W. Harrison; and 
ReE.icious EXPERIENCE, ITs REALITY 
AND VALUE, by Thos. F. Lockyer, 1/ 
net each. C. H. Kelly 

These handy little books are simply and 
clearly written. 


Mathews (Basil), Taz Garpen or Gop, 6d. 
net. London Missionary Society 
‘The Garden of God’ represents, says 
the author, “the holy Church throughout 
all the world” ; and these little sketches are 
intended to illustrate the growth of the mis- 
sionary movement. It may be read side by 
side with the Annual Report of the London 
Missionary Society, noticed above. Points 
for discussion are given at the end of each 
chapter. 


Law. 


Casswell (J. D.), THz Law or Domestic 
SERVANTS, 1/6 net. Jordan 
™ these days of bureaucracy and inter- 
minable rules a book of this kind is useful, 
both for servants and their employers. The 
detailed Index, the formidable list of cases 
cited, and the clear setting forth of the 
Insurance Act show that the author has 
fulfilled his task well. We are surprised to 
see that even in 1913 “a married woman, 
before hiring herself as a servant, should 
obtain her husband’s consent,” but are 
relieved to learn that, “ whether she obtains 
her husband’s consent or not, her wages will 
be her separate property.” 


Poetry. 
Book (A) of Manx Poetry, chosen and 
edited by William Cubbon. 
Manx Language Society 

It is interesting to see what poetry the 
Isle of Man has to offer, though disappoint- 
ing to find that this anthology fails to reveal 
any distinctively individual note, either in 
inspiration or expression. 

Selections from the work of some two 
dozen poets are here printed. T. E. Brown, 
the most famous of Manx poets, is largely 
represented, as well as a living writer, 
“ Cushag,” whose poetry contains a graceful 
kind of sentiment. The writers express 
what is undoubtedly a real love for their 
country, but in a somewhat artificial style, 
as if they were compelled to use a medium 
foreign to them, and had chosen the kind 
of diction to be found in Moore’s poems— 
a kind which lends itself to fatal facility. 

In an interesting Introduction the editor 
hopes that this anthology may “ become a 
factor in the present revival of the Manx 
national spirit." Biographical and textual 





notes, as well as several pen-and-ink illus- | 


trations and vignettes, are included in the 
slender volume. 


Marriott (H. P. Fitz-Gerald), Toe REVEILLE, 
Varied Verse, 3/ net. 
St. Catherine Press 
Except in a few instances, this author 
seems to recognize his limitations in attempt- 
ing no great artistry of word or thought. 
The Royal Family and politicians supply 
him with the themes with which he works 
most easily; how easily may be gathered 
from this specimen verse :— 
Wake in your souls, patriotic boys, 
Boys of the old brigade raise old joys, 
Honour home, trust in those born to rule, 
Urge them take helm, down with knave and fool. 
Oxenham (John), Brees iv AMBER, a Little 
Book of Thoughtful Verse, paper cover, 
1/ net; quarter cloth, 2/ net. Methuen 
These religious verses offer advice in lines 
which make little appeal to us. Only in one 
poem—‘ Kapiolani ’—does the author strike 
deeply, and here we recognize a Tennysonian 
note. 


Bibliograpby. 


Biblio (The), SepTEMBER, Vol. I. No. 3, 50c. 
Kansas City, Missouri, H. A. Fowler 

An article on ‘Some Early American Book 
Collectors,’ by Mr. Moses Primrose, opens 
the current number, from which it appears 
that Cotton Mather can claim to be “the 


first born of those who started the fashion of | 


book-collecting ” in America. Several ex- 


amples of old book-plates are given to illus- | 


trate the text. Mr. Winward Prescott con- 
tributes a paper on ‘ Book-Plate Literature,’ 
to be concluded in the next issue, and Mr. 
W. F. Hopson finishes his article on ‘ Book- 
Plate Collecting.’ 


Edinburgh Public Library, CATALOGUE oF 
Books IN THE TECHNICAL SECTION OF 
THE REFERENCE LIBRARY, together 
with a Sussect INDEX oF BooKs ON 
TECHNICAL SUBJECTS IN THE LENDING 
DEPARTMENT, 3d. 

Edinburgh, Library Committee 

Additions to the library and improve- 
ments in the arrangement of different sec- 
tions make this Catalogue double the size 
of the one issued ten years ago. It forms 

a handy guide to the principal works on 

trades and industries of the present day. 


Library of Congress, CALENDAR OF THE 
PaPers OF JOHN JORDAN CRITTENDEN, 
prepared from the Original Manuscripts 
in the Library of Congress by C. N. 
Feamster. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
John Jordan Crittenden was a member 
of the Kentucky State Legislature, and 
twice Speaker of the House—in 1815-17 and 

1829-33. He was also several times a United 

States Senator, Attorney-General of the 

United States, and Governor of Kentucky. 

The papers in this volume consist chiefly 

of letters written to Crittenden, some copies 

of his own letters and speeches, and a num- 
ber of law papers, relating principally to 
land-title suits. The volume, therefore, 








provides a valuable commentary, not only | 


on early Kentucky history, but also on the | 


general history of the United States during | 


the period. 
History and Biograpby. 


Bensusan (S. L.), Corermper, ‘‘ The People’s 
Books,” 6d. net. Jack 

Mr. Bensusan is a practised writer, and 
has produced a clear narrative of Coleridge’s 
life. But we do not gather that he is 
specially interested in poetry, and he 
explains that he makes no attempt to deal 
with Coleridge’s philosophical prose. His 
only special chapter deals with ‘ Coleridge 





as an Observer of Nature.’ Local associa- 
tions, as he says, did not count for much 
with the poet, but we think the Lakes left 
more traces on his verse than are recognized 
here. 

The narrative includes several reflections 

on Coleridge’s weaknesses. They are sen- 
sible, but might have been reduced to find 
room for some of the numerous testimonies 
to his powers. Gunning’s account of his 
odd language at Cambridge and the turbulent 
part he played in a notorious trial for sedi- 
tion would have been much to the point. 
He did not win at the University ‘“ the 
Browne Medal,” but one of the three 
awarded--that for a Greek Ode—which 
Frederick Tennyson also secured in a later 
day. Lockhart has preserved Scott’s com- 
ment in 1828 on “ that extraordinary man 
Coleridge,”” who, 
“after eating a hearty dinner, during which he 
spoke not a word....began a most learned 
harangue on the Samothracian mysteries, which 
he regards as affording the germ of all tales about 
fairies, past, present, and to come.” 

The ‘ Biographia Literaria’ itself affords 
numerous amusing and revealing touches, as 
of Coleridge, when he was canvassing for 
subscriptions to The Watchman, being 
overcome by the effects of tobacco, and on 
his recovery making the ludicrously in- 
apposite remark that he was “far from 
convinced that a Christian is permitted to 
read either newspapers or any other works 
of merely political and temporary interest.” 

In fine, Coleridge could be made much 
more interesting to the average reader than 
he appears here. Any list of his writings, 
however brief, should not omit the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Epistolaris * published two years ago. 


Calthrop (M. M. C.), THe Crusapes, “‘ The 
People’s Books,”’ 6d. net. Jack 
““The Crusades,” says the author in his 
Introduction, “‘may be defined as the 
struggle between the opposing forces of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism fought 
out on the stage of Palestine.’”’ As a broad 
definition this suffices, but a great many 
minor considerations are also involved, 
and these are well brought out in the account 
here presented. The story, simply and con- 
cisely told, adequately reflects the spirit 
of the times, and gives a faithful picture of 
the thirst for adventure and the restless- 
ness, both social and economic, which pre- 
vailed in those days. 


Hearnshaw (F. J. C.), ENGLAND IN THE MAK- 
1nG, ‘‘ The People’s Books,” 6d. net. 
Jack 
The period covered by this book extends 
from the Stone Age to the Norman Con- 
quest, and the author, by using judicious 
compression, has done very well with his 
limited space. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing pages are those in which he deals with 
the Norman Conquest itself, and the marks 
which it left for all time on English history. 
The question whether it was, in its net 
result, an advantage to England is, he says, 
one which cannot be conclusively answered. 
Certainly its immediate consequences were 
disastrous, but we agree that ‘‘ what the 
development of the English polity would 
have been, if Harold had emerged triumphant 
from the great conflict, is a matter of most 
doubtful conjecture.” 


Lecky (W. E. H.), A History or ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, Vols. I. and 
II., 2/6 net each. Longmans 
The first volumes of this new impression 
of the Cabinet Edition contain chaps. 1.-v1., 
from the Revolution of 1689 to the death 
of George II. We are always glad to have 
neat and handy editions of Lecky’s works. 
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Mirabeau, from the French of Louis Barthou, 
10/ net. Heinemann 
A detailed biography, translated from the 
French of an eminent statesman of the 
present day. His aim has been to bring out 
the good points of Mirabeau’s character both 
in his public and private life, without hiding 
his faults. The volume contains a number 
of portraits. 


Strindberg (August), Hisroricat MInrA- 
TURES, translated by Claud Field, 5/ net. 
Allen 
These essays are unequal, and several of 
them plainly hack-work. With but few 
exceptions the scenes are taken from the 
greatest turning-points in the history of 
the world, just when the new—vigorous, dis- 
quieting, and incalculable—first clashes to 
any purpose with the old. This is a rather 
vast affair to be contained in a ‘“‘ miniature ” 
—the more so as the range of pictures begins 
with the Egypt of Moses and ends with 
Bonaparte. Success depends upon depth 
and precision to compensate for the necessary 
narrowness of concentration; but a know- 
ledge profound enough to attain them ade- 
quately and equally over so extensive a 
field can hardly be expected of any one man. 
The classical and post-classical parts are the 
least satisfactory. Julian the Apostate, for 
example, and his entourage are surprisingly 
slight and ineffective, and Attila is a cheaply 
constructed figure. On the other hand, the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, notably 
in ‘ Laocoon ’—-Luther at Rome—are bril- 
liantly depicted. We may challenge details 
or even the whole point of view, but at any 
rate we get the force which comes of definite 
realization, and a good example of Strind- 
berg’s characteristic handling of a theme. 
The translation strikes us as moderately 
good. It may be a small thing to confuse 
the verbs “to lie” and ‘to lay,’’ but this 
blemish, which occurs several times, is 
rather indicative of the quality that tends 
to dull somewhat the effect of the work as a 
whole. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Gouldsbury (C. E.), TicerRLtanp, Reminis- 
cences of Forty Years’ Sport and Ad- 
venture in Bengal, 7/6 net. 

Chapman & Hall 
In his former books, ‘ Dulall, the Forest 

Guard,’ and ‘ Life in the Indian Police,’ Mr. 
Gouldsbury acquired the reputation of 
telling his stories of sport and adventure 
vividly and well; in the present one, which 
consists of thirty-three chapters or yarns, 
that level is well maintained. The tales 
themselves are full of excitement, and if 
some or parts of them convey the impres- 
sion that they are not unfamiliar, that is 
scarcely remarkable, for the scenes are laid 
in that part of India already described by 
the author. We do not attach much im- 
portance to his note, pp. v—vi, or to the 
mystery concerning the personality of the 
sportsman from whose records “ this narra- 
tive, which is a plain, unvarnished yarn,” 
is compiled ; nor is it possibly of much con- 
sequence that in the note all experience of 
small-bore cordite rifles is denied, whilst in 
chap. xxxii. the remarkable performance of 
a ‘303 Lee-Metford is detailed, and com- 
parison made to its advantage between it 
and other weapons. These are matters of 
no moment to the average reader, whose 
verdict will be that the stories are good, 
well told, and well illustrated. 


Hichens (Robert), Tae Hoty Lanp, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 


For notice of the original edition see 
Athen., Dec. 3, 1910. 





Thomson (Lieut.-Col. S. J.), THe Sment 
Inp1a, being Tales and Sketches of the 
Masses, 10/6 net. Blackwood 

The author states that a good deal of 

the literature recently published for the 
information of people in England as to the 
existing state of affairs in India has been 
written from the standpoint of the dweller 
in cities and towns. Two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, however, are concerned with agri- 
culture, and it is with the object of depict- 
ing the conditions under which the average 
villager lives that this book has been written. 
In addition the author suggests the expe- 
diency of reverting, as far as is compatible 
with existing conditions, to the older system 
of making the personal element the principal 
factor in the local administration of India, 
and, by releasing district officers as far as 
possible from clerical and routine duties, 
leaving them more time and leisure to mingle 
with the people in their homes. An inti- 
mate knowledge of native customs and 
beliefs is the ideal, as the writer suggests, 
and many civilians would be glad to find 
the excessive labour of reports reduced. 
Questions of administration are, however, 
regarded as beyond the scope of the work. 
It tells clearly and pleasantly what life and 
sport in India are like, with occasional 
criticisms which seem to us eminently 
sensible. Thus we read that ‘‘ when a man 
takes to killing tigers he is as bad as a tiger 
when he takes to killing men. An old 
civilian friend of the present writer had 
killed no less than 137.” The illustrations 
are excellent. 


Economics, 


Sarkar (Jadunath), Economics or BritisH 
Inp1a, Third Edition, 5/ net. Luzac 
Originally published in 1909, this able 
little work has now reached a third edition, 
which has been enlarged and partly re- 
written. It presents a concise survey of 
Indian economics, though, as the author 
remarks in his Preface. such a survey ‘‘ must 
at present be a compound of history and 
prophecy, and prophecies are apt to be 
rather unsafe.” The general features of 
the position, however, and the lines upon 
which it should advance, are clearly defined, 
and it is these that the author sketches in 
the present book. 


Wheeler (J. F.), THE Stock ExcHANGE, 
““The People’s Books,” 6d. net. Jack 
An unusually wide field is covered by 
Mr. Wheeler, who discusses the history of 
the Stock Exchange, its relations with the 
public, and the workings of the more im- 
portant foreign exchanges. He has nothing 
new to say, but expresses himself with an 
uncommon lucidity. 


BPbilology. 


Allardice (J. T.) and Junks (E. A.), AN 
INDEX OF THE ADVERBS OF PLAUTUS, 
2/6 net. Oxford, Parker 
One of the conditions attached to some 
of the scholarships awarded to students in 
their last year at St. Andrews University 
is that they should prosecute some line of 
research under the Professor’s supervision. 
This explanation is given by Prof. W 
Lindsay in his Pretace to the present 
volume; and he further states that, as the 
shortness of the time prevents anything 
very ambitious in the way of research, many 
of the results have hitherto not been pub- 
lished. This year, however, it was decided 
to publish the work of the Berry and Bruce 
Scholars, “‘ since it seemed likely to be of 
use to students of early Latin, at least until 
the completion of the large Teubner Lexicon 
of Plautus.” Mr. Allardice (Berry Scholar) 
is responsible for the collection of the 








material from vol. i., Mr. Junks (Bruce 
Scholar) for that from vol. ii., of the Oxford 
text on which this ‘ Index’ is founded. 


Classical Review, Aucust, 1/ net. 
John Murray 
Mr. S. Casson opens this number with 
‘The Dispersal Legend,’ a suggestion con- 
cerning movements of tribes from the coast 
of Asia Minor to the North and West, and 
away from the East, which, he suggests, 
may be due to Hittite aggression. His 
ideas are attractive, but, as he admits, the 
actual evidence is slight. A number of 
scholars attempt to correct various classical 
texts, and, on the whole, we are more struck 
by the ingenuity than the likelihood of their 
alterations. What Mr. A. D. Godley says 
about modern hypotheses in reviewing a 
French History of Roman Comedy is 
applicable to this sort of work. We notice 
interesting articles on ‘Science in the 
Greek Universities,’ and a Life of Julius 
Cesar in German by a New York scholar, 
Prof. E. G. Sihler, who is credited with a 
high degree of painstaking and impartiality, 


Literary Criticism. 


Rhys (Ernest), Lyric Porrry, ‘“‘ Channels 
of English Literature,’ 5/ net. Dent 
The author has given us in this book 
rather a history of the lyric spirit in Eng- 
land than of lyric poetry, judging the 
poems he deals with primarily by their 
emotional content, and only secondarily by 
their music. But, strictly, the first test of 
a lyric is that it may be sung, just as the 
first test of fine prose is that it may be 
read aloud. The two poems quoted in the 
Introduction—one from Browning, the other 
from an Indian rain-charm, to illustrate the 
difficulties of co-relation—are neither of 
them lyrics: the first has lost all relation 
to music; in the second music has not 
advanced beyond the stage of elementary 
rhythm—has not, in fact, come into exist- 
ence in the sense in which we are now using 
the word. If, however, the author had not 
included in his field of survey the whole 
art, beginning with those who wrote for 
what they thought was music, and ending 
with those who write verses with a super- 
ficial resemblance to poetry that might 
have been sung, the range of his book 
would have been limited. After a few 
songs from the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, and the glorious outburst 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean music, the 
history of lyric poetry passes directly to the 
end of the eighteenth century, with Blake and 
Burns and a host of others heralding the 
approach of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ 

The nineteenth century witnessed the 
coming of age of the literary lyric, and with 
it a diversion of aim. Music and sweet 
poetry no longer agree: almost the last 
quality to be hoped for in the lyric of to-day 
is that it should sing itself—it has to be 
“set to music.” The plan of the author 
enables him to cover a great deal of ground 
outside the actual lyric, and to write an 
interesting book, which is a little difficult 
to read, perhaps, but includes much sound 
criticism. We may remind him that the 
traditional attribution of the ‘ London 
Lickpenny ’ to Lydgate is no longer thought 
possible. 


wducation. 
Phillips Exeter Academy Bulletin, Jury. 
New Hampshire, Exeter, the Academy 
Devotes the greater part of its pages to 
the athletic life of the Academy. Reports 
of the progress and problems of the school, 
and news of its alumni, are included. 
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Fiction. 


Benson (A. C.), WATERSPRINGS, 6/ 
Smith & Elder 
We are sorry we cannot accord a more 
hearty welcome to Mr. Benson on his 
entrance into the ranks of fiction. We feel 
he is only using the medium for the purpose 
of giving a fresh public his views on life. 
Consequently the characters themselves do 
not grip us. His herois a don and a prig; the 
girl he marries wants slapping for her abject 
subjection to him; and the contentment of 
the philosophic aunt never radiates beyond 
herself. The pertness of the undergraduates 
is inoffensive, but reveals their shallowness ; 
and a garrulous old parson is a bore. Mr. 
Benson repeats himself. In summer languor 
we might possibly have been more appre- 
ciative. The book is ill-timed; it is out of 
accord with the “nipping and eager air 
of the present season.” Of course it is the 
work of a thoughtful, conscientious writer, 
and may stimulate a public idling in the 
backwaters of life—if it reaches them. 


Bone (Florence), A BURDEN OF Rosgs, 6/ 
R.T.S. 
A tale which contains a number of likeable 
people, and has an open and generous atmo- 
sphere. The heroine is a foundling who 
grows up on the Yorkshire moors, goes to 
London to seek her fortune, and—meeting 
failure bravely—finds in time happiness and 
love. A London flower-girl, a bluff doctor, 
and a homely servant are entertaining 
characters, and the whole makes a pleasing 
story. 


Brown (Vincent), THe Vutcar Lover, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
This story is for the most part a study of 
the psychological condition of a_ village 
shoemaker, the undiscovered murderer of 
the squire, who had stolen his wife. It does 
not strike us as being particularly meritorious 
either from an artistic or an ethical stand- 
point. 


Collier (Vincent), Light FINGERS AND Dark 
Eyes, 6/ Long 
A breezy story of the intrigues of a feminine 
arch-villain, told by a lesser villain to his 
fellow-travellers in the Ostend-Basle express. 
It is sufficiently amusing to while away the 
time on a railway journey, but hardly worth 
reading for its own sake. 


Dawson (Coningsby), THE GARDEN WITHOUT 
WALLS, 6/ Heinemann 
The beginning of ‘The Garden without 
Walls’ is full of promise; the walled 
garden, the “ Olympian ”’ nurse, the anxious 
journalist - father, the uncle who appears 
from the void (with a dog-cart), are all 
rendered truly from the angle of a small, 
solitary boy’s vision. The gipsies, tramps, 
and circus shows, too, are those of a child ; 
and the shopkeeping grandmother at Ips- 
wich is as real as the grandmother of any 
reader’s memory. 

Unfortunately, the later portions of the 
story are disappointing. Neither of the 
ladies with whom the hero is in love carries 
conviction to us—the siren, especially, is 
frankly incredible, and the lisping little girl 
resembles no child that ever lived. More- 
over, the story is both deficient in form 
and longer by at least a third than its 
contents warrant. 


Dickens (C.), THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER 
Twist, 2/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
This new edition, called ‘‘ The Universal,”’ 
includes Dickens’s Prefaces to the Third 
Edition, 1841, the first cheap issue, and the 
Charles Dickens Edition. It contains the 
text as revised by the author in 1867 and 





1868, and reproductions of the original 
illustrations by Cruikshank. 

The set will occupy twenty-two volumes, 
and, in view of this restriction and the length 
of some of Dickens’s stories, a large type is 
hardly to be expected or desired, unless 
exceptionally light paper is used. The 
volume before us is considerably heavier 
than the corresponding one in the Biographi- 
cal Edition. Its type is slightly larger, but 
not equal to that used in the edition with 
coloured plates. 


Dusserre (Antonin), JEAN AND LOUISE, 
translated by J. N. Raphael, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
The author of this novel is a self-educated 
Auvergnat peasant, who was introduced to 
Mr. Raphael, we are told, by Mlle. Mar- 
guerite Audoux. There is much in common 
between Antonin Dusserre and the author 
of ‘Marie Claire.’ Both write. with a 
fragrant simplicity, of their own lives and 
surroundings, scarcely clothing their narra- 
tives in the slightest imaginative shreds. 
‘Jean and Louise’ is a more substantial 
and detailed work than ‘ Marie Claire,’ but 
it suffers a little in comparison ; we tire of 
the endless dialogue, always in the same 
vein, which precedes the tragic ending. 
The slow movement of the greater part of 
the story contrasts sharply with the rapidity 
of the last few chapters, and we have an 
impression of hurry and overcrowding. 
Mile. Audoux gives a short but vivid pen- 
picture of the author, which confirms the 
feeling we derive from the novel, that it is 
largely autobiographical. Mr. Raphael’s ver- 
sion reads excellently, but we have no means 
of testing its accuracy, as the original has 
not yet been published in French. 


Francis (Beard), Hiccs AnD PotrTer, 3/6 
Drane 
According to the Foreword “the dearth 
of really humorous books has impressed 
publishers for some time.’’ After a perusal 
of this book it has impressed us still more. 


Freeman (R. Austin), THe UNwitiine ApD- 
VENTURER, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
The “adventurer” in this eighteenth- 
century story is pressed into service at sea. 
He sails to Africa, is treacherously aban- 
doned on a desert island, falls in with a 
polite and lovable knave of a pirate, then 
with a slaver, and at last returns home to 
find a title and a fortune awaiting him. 
The plot is not strikingly original, but the 
story is told in a pleasant and easy fashion ; 
its incidents are graphically described, and 
many of them are unusually picturesque. 


Glyn (Elinor), THE SEQUENCE, 6/ 
Duckworth 
This book has been published in America 
under the title of ‘Guinevere’s Lover.’ It 
reads rather like a novelette. Its quality 
may be guessed from the heroine’s habit 


of faltering her remarks, and the hero’s of | 


folding her in his arms. Guinevere’s hus- 
band is sixty-one and she herself thirty-one 
when she falls in love for the first time. 
The story is her record of seven years of 
surreptitious meetings with her lover. Three 
deaths—two of which are violent—are 
necessary before “‘ the dawn of a new day 
for Hugh and me ”’ can be achieved. 


Halifax (Robert), Tae Waite THREAD, 6/ 
Methuen 
A great-hearted little maidservant and a 
circle of friends, humble in origin like herself, 
are brilliantly realized in these pages, which 
present with painful poignancy, but wide 
sympathy, the ever-increasing horror of the 
lunacy ward. 


| Horsnell (Horace), THe Bankrupt, 6/ 


Secker 
The revival of the biographical conven- 
tion in novel-writing has found a disciple 
in Mr. Horsnell, but two circumstances 
distinguish his hero from most of the same 
class: he has no affairs of the heart, and 
the conclusion disposes of his resuscitation 
in a sequel. His bankruptcy is_ meta- 
phorical, and arises from dissatisfaction 
with his own aims and achievements, which 
drives him—on insuflicient grounds, we 
think--to suicide. In the course of his 
career he encounters a varied assortment of 
cranks, obviously drawn in some degree 
from life; but, though often amusing, 
they repel us more than such persons in 
the flesh actually do, perhaps because their 
anxiety for the amelioration of human 
conditions is here shown purely on the 
theoretical side. The book is interesting 
in parts, but as a story lacks symmetry and 
cohesion. 


Le Clerc (M. E.), Nancy Papriton, 6/ 
Heath & Cranton 
A pleasantly written historical tale of 
the adventures of a Jacobite family in the 
days when the English throne hung in the 
balance between the houses of Stuart and 
Hanover. 


Lisle (David), WHat 1s Love? 6/ Methuen 

If ever a novel was written to appeal to 
what Mr. George Moore has called “ the 
lowest depths of servantgalism,”’ ‘ What is 
Love *¢’ is emphatically to be classed with it. 
It abounds in such passages as “her great 
passionate eyes were liquid globes of velvet 
darkness. No one, not even her maid Cora, 
could have told the original colour of the 
brows and lashes.’”’ The highly strung 
characters play their parts in an atmosphere 
saturated with wealth and rank. 


Long’s Sevenpenny Net Novels: Links IN 
THE CHaIN, by Headon Hill; THE 
PENNILESS MILLIONAIRE, by David C. 
Murray. 

For notice of ‘ Links in the Chain’ see 

Athen., March 6, 1909, p. 284. 


Mann (Mary E.), Mrs. Day’s DAUGHTERS, 
6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
Tragedy—dreary, unromantic, terribly 
true to life, and developed in the relentless 
fashion usual with Mrs. Mann—is the domi- 
nant note of this powerful story. Though 
to a certain extent relieved by the author's 
excellent gifts of humour and characteriza- 
tion, the prevailing atmosphere is of pain, 
and pain which sometimes, at least, seems 
to us gratuitous. Such a career as William 
Day’s must end in disaster, and the final 
catastrophe of the ‘‘ Manchester man” 
accords well enough with his impassioned 
though reticent nature; but we can see no 
necessity, artistic or otherwise, for the 
wanton slaughter of little Frank; even the 
conventional “‘ happy ending ” would appear 
to be devised chiefly in mockery. Bessie 
Day’s matrimonial achievement is doubtless 
on a par with her deserts; but her sister’s 
superior merit receives, in our opinion, an 
insufficient reward, and it cannot be sup- 
osed that Mrs. Day will ever really recover 
rom the experiences which have fallen to 
her lot. 

The action takes place about half a 
century back, and the Mid-Victorian atmo- 
sphere — despite occasional lapses into 
modern phraseology — is sufficiently well 
suggested. Bessie belongs to the uliarly 
hopeless type of girl—lazy, selfish, hysterical 
—which flourishes at large in the novels of 
that bygone period, and may have had some 
basis in reality. Her mother and sister, 
both fine characters, are exceptions to the 
prevailing convention of feminine helpless- 
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existed in fairly large numbers. William 
Day, with his coarse joviality out of doors, 
and his savage temper at home, is admirably 
drawn, and the pity which we feel for him 
hurts all the more because it is qualified by 
dislike. 


Marsh (Richard), Justice—-SusPENDED, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
Mr. Marsh is one of those rare beings who 
temper their melodrama with a sense of 
humour, though unfortunately it is dormant 
for long periods in his latest book. The 
hero is a rogue who manages, by hiding a 
will, to inherit an estate and fortune. For 
a time all goes well, but he is unable entirely 
to escape his past, and retribution over- 
takes him in the last chapter. 


Newte (Horace W. C.), THe Home oF THE 
Seven Devits, 6/ Chatto & Windus 
This is the story of a monk released from 
his vows for a secular purpose, and we 
read with interest of his impressions and 
mistakes. The revelation of his character 
is the best thing in the book; his weakness 
tadecision would be the natural result 
years of life hedged in by rules, 
are not convinced of the neces- 
s lack of worldly wisdom to the 
women he meets are disappoint- 
manservant this sometime monk 
urprises us, but it is even more of 
a sGppfise that he does not quickly lose his 
situation. The story is told mainly by 
nversations, which are curiously abrupt. 


© Another curiosity is the constant use of the 


expression “‘ ever so ”’ for “‘ very.” 


Pearce (Charles E.), THe Eves or Aticta, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
A sensational story of modern life in 
London, beginning with a train murder. 
The heroine is drawn into a series of adven- 
tures owing to a mysterious photograph of 
her eyes which is found near the murdered 
man. 


Pugh (Edwin), I'x#z Proor or THE PupDDING, 
6 Chapman & Hall 
Mr. Pugh’s idea in this novel has appa- 
rently been that of carrying to its logical 
conclusion an old, familiar story which is 
generally closed before the personages con- 
cerned have finished playing out their 
hands. What, he seems to have said to 
himself, of the false heir’s position after he 
has secured the heritage ? The singular dis- 
comforts to which the impostor is, by his 
very success, exposed are worked out 
with some logic and more kindliness. In- 
deed, its tone of humane sympathy makes 
the whole book pleasant. It is true that 
the boundaries between possibility, farce, 
and melodrama are not observed, and that 
the characters are but lightly sketched. 
The mixing hand, however, is skilful, and 
the volume makes easy, amusing reading. 


Rives (Hallie Erminie), Hearts CouRAGEovs, 
/ Hodder & Stoughton 
A charming and well-written love-story, 
the scene of which is laid in Virginia during 
the War of Independence. Those who 
have the perseverance to struggle through 
the first fifty pages will be well rewarded 
for their patience by the rest of the book. 


Schiff (Sydney), Concessions, 6/ Lane 

This tantalizing book begins well, con- 
tinues indifferently, and ends badly. It has 
the elements of tragedy: a devoted hus- 
band who discovers his wife to be a hopeless 
epileptic, a second couple shrouded in 
mystery, an ominous doctor, and midnight 
spies. We prepare for developments; but 





nothing of the slightest interest happens, 
and we wonder for what purpose the atmo- ! 
sphere of uneasy expectancy has been } 


created. Towards the end comes the lesson, 
for which the story had left us unprepared : 
that people of artistic temperament are 
outside the usual standards of social life, 
and should therefore act according to 
standards of their own. The book reads as 
though the author had taken the beginning 
of one story and the end of another, and 
joined them together for fun. 


Scott Craven (A.), Tor Foou’s Tracepy, 6/ 
Secker 
The life-story of an unpractical man 
who, on rather slender grounds, considered 
himself a literary genius, though con- 
demned to bury his talent in a publisher’s 
office. His death before the publication of 
his ‘“‘masterpiece’’ seems to have been 
merciful, though perhaps not exactly an 
original way of finishing the story. The 
book is in parts both amusing and pathetic, 
and, though not exceptional, makes a read- 
able piece of fiction. 


Swan (Annie S.), Prarrie Fires, 6/ 
Cassell 
Another of this writer’s simple, inoffensive 
stories, containing an abundance of senti- 
ment. The scene is laid partly in England 
and partly in Canada. 


Teetgen (A. B.), A WHITE Passion, 6/ 
Wells Gardner 
Tells how a prairie doctor conceived and, 
despite tremendous difficulties, carried 
through a scheme of building and main- 
taining a cottage hospital in the wilds of 
Western Canada. Though the subject does 
not sound exhilarating, the writer has 
managed to invest it with a deal of interest, 
and gives a vivid first-hand picture of the 
trials and tribulations of the pioneers of 
the West. 


Warden (Gertrude), Diana or Dartmoor, 
6 Digby & Long 
The heroine is very young, beautiful, 
boyish, and innocent. Her cousin, the 
villain, is a rogue and a murderer. Her 
guardian is a woman who lives a double 
life, ostensibly a saint, the Mother Superior 
of several “‘ Retreats,’ but really a gambler 
and swindler; and her uncle is a peer who 
has married an actress. The two last- 
mentioned characters fill what might other- 
wise have been an awkward gap in this 
tediously sensational story, the presiding 
genius of which is a blackmailing stable-boy 
of 15 years of age. The machinations of 
this boy determine the course of the plot, 
and his untimely death at the hands of the 
villain proves the means of bringing it to a 
happy conclusion. 


Wood (Fanny Morris), Five YEARS AND A 
Monts, 6/ Duckworth 
We hear very little of the five years and 
much of the month, yet the gradual drifting 
apart of husband and wife is a subject full 
of possibilities in treatment. The author 
shows no sense of consistency in character, 
and has not realized the essentials in con- 
versations. Theo’s sojourn in France is 
the part best handled, but the whole book 
shows inexperience both of life and novel- 
writing. People who are “ execrably poor ” 
do not keep two servants; and if a man 
sleeps every day after dinner, there are 
simpler ways of saying so than by speaking 
of his ‘‘ unalterable soporific habits.” 


Wyndham (Horace), For THE Faq, 6/ 
Heath & Cranton 
A sentimental story of a rather hackneyed 
type, wherein eventually the wealthy villain 
is thwarted, and the poor, virtuous, and 
eminently conventional hero and _ heroine 
are happily married, and forgiven by an 
unreasonably outraged parent. 





Young (F. and E. Brett), UNDERGROWTH, 6/ 
Secker 
Loss of reason, especially in its incipient 
stage, evidently has a fascination for the 
authors of this book. In order to give 
literary expression to their theme they have 
taken as their subject the possibility of 
Nature showing malevolence when her fast- 
nesses are invaded. It is not a convincing 
book, and perhaps the lack of a feminine 
character is answerable for the defect. 


General. 
Adam (Hargrave L.), Potice Work From 
Wiruin, 6/ Holden & Hardingham 
Mr. Adam treats his subject in a super- 
ficial manner, and, although he has some- 
thing of interest to tell us of the history of 
the police force and its present organization 
and administration, he indulges in frequent 
digressions, and prefers to dwell on the 
more gruesome aspects of his subject at a 
length which suggests the sensational news- 
paper report rather than the thoughtful 
inquirer. He loses no opportunity of de- 
nouncing the Women’s Suffrage Movement, 
and deplores the passing of the Early 
Victorian woman. What force there is, 
however, in his attacks is reduced by his 
violent style of writing. 
Celtic Review, Aucust, 2/6 net. Nutt 
The paper published in the current issue 
on ‘Some Knotty Points in British Eth- 
nology,’ by Mr. Alasdair MacDonald, was 
originally read at a meeting of the Inverness 
Scientific Society and Field Club. The 
“knotty points”? with which the author 
deals are the subject of the non-Aryan 
element in the constitution of the British 
races; the question as to who and what 
were the Celts, and the Picts of Scotland ; 
and the relation of the Scottish kingdom 
in its national constitution to Celticism 
generally. Prof. Mackinnon continues his 
translation of the Gaelic version of the 
‘Thebaid’ of Statius, and Miss Alice C. 
Macdonell her study of ‘Deirdre: the 
Highest Type of Celtic Womanhood.’ Among 
a number of other contributions is a pleasing 
poem by Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie, entitled 
‘The Highland Widow.’ 
Ervine (St. John G.), Ercutr o’CLock, AND 
OTHER StupiEs, 2/6 net. Maunsel 
A certain monotony of effect lessens the 
pleasure we expect to derive from a writer 
who characterizes so well. A few of these 
studies—especially those of Irish subjects— 
carry conviction with them. They all show, 
however, in varying degrees, a distinct 
individuality which justifies the rehandling 
of old subjects. 
Fitzgerald (Percy), WoRLDLYMAN, A MODERN 
MORALITY OF OUR Day, 2/6 net. 
Burns & Oates 
The writing of this “modern morality ” 
may or may not have been suggested to the 
author by the loss of the Titanic, but in any 
event he uses the sinking of a leviathan liner 
as its culminating tragedy, though tragedy 
is perhaps scarcely the proper word to 
describe it. As a whole the morality does 
not appear to us very convincing, partly, no 
doubt, owing to the undistinguished style 
in which it is written. The author often 
is least effective when he desires to be 
most impressive. 
Gilson (C. L.), SceENES FROM A SUBALTERN’S 
Lire, 6/ Blackwood 
These sketches of episodes in military life 
are not of a high order of literary merit. 
One or two of the incidents recorded are 
amusing enough, but they are worked out 
in an amateurish way, and fall flat. The 
author is at his best in descriptive writing, 
and the “‘scene’’ we like best is the one 
with the least effort at narrative style: it 
is called ‘Sweethearts and Wives.’ 
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Green (John), TALES AND BALLADS OF WEAR- 
SIDE, Sixth Edition, 1/ net. 
Sunderland, Hills 
The first four editions (of which the fourth 
was published in 1885) of these ‘ Tales and 
Ballads’ contained a novel by the same 
author, entitled ‘ Balmston,’ a tale of the 
°45 Rebellion. This has now been omitted, 
and only the short stories and balleds remain. 
These were well worth reviving in their 
present form, partly because they are admir- 
able examples of a dialect which is fast 
dying out, and partly because their charac- 
ters are drawn from a race of seafaring 
people now practically extinct, who lived in 
an age when wood and sails were beginning 
to give place to iron and steam. 


Sladen (Douglas), THe Pore at Homes, 
1/ net. Hurst & Blackett 
Those who have any wish to know the 
manner in which the Pope is elected, to 
learn something of the routine of his daily 
life, and of the details of his Court, will find 
the present volume useful. It is adapted 
from the author’s larger work ‘ The Secrets 
of the Vatican.’ 


Valentine (C. W.), AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLOGY OF 
Beauty, “‘ The People’s Books,” 6d. net. 

Jack 

This is a peculiarly interesting book, 
written in a style that renders it easily 
understandable by the general reader, even 
if he possesses no knowledge of psychology. 

It discusses chiefly the appreciation of 

beauty in its various forms, and the author 

has thought it wise to confine himself to 
dealing in each chapter “fairly fully with 
two or three typical and important series of 
experiments, grouping a number of supple- 
mentary experimental results about these.” 

Many of these experiments have to do with 

pictures, and the chapters in which they are 

recorded are by no means the least interest- 
ing. Lack of space has prevented the 
author from referring, otherwise than very 
riefly, to musical experiments. ‘ One 
visionary did indeed suggest,” he says in 

this connexion, “that we might have a 

music of colours as we have a music of 

sounds....and doubtless the power of 
colour is adequate for this if the mechanical 
means were not so much harder to devise 
than it has proved in the case of sounds.” 

Recent developments, however, have led 

him to qualify his use of the word “ vision- 

ary” by acknowledging in a foot-note that 

“since these words were written a ‘ colour- 

organ * has actually been exhibited.” 


Warrington, Museum Committee: Report 
OF THE DIRECTOR AND LIBRARIAN, for 
the Year ending June 30th, 1913, with 
a List of the Principal Additions to the 
Collections. 

We notice that two loan exhibitions of 
black-and-white art were successfully held, 
and that public lectures provided by the 
Museum Committee were well attended. 


Pampblets, 


Charlton (Hon. Mrs.), CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
InN Inp14, ‘ A.F.’ Pamphlet Series, 2d. 
York House, Portugal Street 
This pamphlet, issued by the Animals’ 
Friend Society, consists of extracts from 
an article by Mrs. Charlton entitled ‘ Heir- 
looms of Empire,’ and published in The 
Nineteenth Oentury. The author quotes 
humerous instances of cruelty to animals 
in India, all of them, unhappily, well authen- 
ticated; and makes a stirring appeal for 
immediate action, an appeal which, it is to 
be hoped, will gain even a wider hearing in 
its present form. 





Ross (Edward Halford), THe Story oF THE 
Hovss-F ty, 2d. net. John Murray 
This pamphlet — reprinted from the 
author’s ‘ The Reduction of the House-Fly,’ 
—gives a good idea of the capacity of the 
fly as a carrier of disease, and of the need for 
adopting effective measures to exterminate it. 


FOREIGN. 
history and Biograpby. 


Poltoratzky (Hermione), PRoFILs RUSSES: 
UNE PRINCESSE RUSSE A Rome, La 
ComressE RoumIanTzerr, Un Evfitque 
RUSSE, Marra Possapni1Za, 3fr. 50. 

Paris, Perrin 
The greater part of the book is taken up 
with a biographical sketch of the Princess 

Wolkonsky, the friend of Alexander I., who 

lived for many years in Rome, where her 

house was a centre of Russian intellectual 
life. Her poems and tales were at one time 
well known, and are still worth reading. 

The sketch is interesting, not only for its 

subject, but also for the number of inci- 

dental accounts of Russian notabilities pre- 
served in it. Two other sketches will have 

a special appeal to those who have made 

acquaintance with Ivan the Terrible through 

the recent opera season: that of a Russian 
bishop, Feodor Kolytchov, who suffered at 

Ivan’s hands, and is still venerated as a 

martyr; and that of Marfa Possadnitza, 

the heroine of Novgorod. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Guilloteaux (Erique), Dans 1a JUNGLE, 7fr. 
Paris, Perrin 
Mlle. Guilloteaux, who is known as a 
traveller in Africa and Madagascar, has 
produced a prettily written book on a 
journey in Indo-China and the Dutch East 
Indies, but of “‘the Jungle” of the title 
there is not much in her pages. She gossips 
pleasantly of such well-known places as 
Aden, Ceylon, Singapore, and Java, and is 
a good-natured traveller who appears to 
be popular wherever she goes, even if she 
does sometimes call the dark-skinned natives 
stupid because they do not understand the 
languages in which she addresses them. 
We note her description of Kipling as “ the 
Loti of India,’ and we can praise the illus- 
trations, which are given in large numbers. 
But Mile. Guilloteaux ought to avoid the 
constant introduction of English sentences 
into her text. The English she uses is 
generally correct, but unnecessary. One 
is constantly finding such a phrase as 
‘*There we discarded our rickshaw,” which 
surely it would have been better to write 
in French. Again and again, too, we come 
on things like “‘rubber dicease”’ and “ to 
air his french.” 


Literary Criticism. 


Berli (Hans), GABRIEL HARVEY, DER DIcu- 
TERFREUND UND KRiTIKER, Inaugural- 
dissertation. Zurich, Leemann 

A full study of Gabriel Harvey as a critic 
and a writer in his relation to other authors 
and the general literary movement of the 
day. It is a satisfactory piece of compila- 
tion, and makes Harvey a more human 
figure than the general conception allows 
him to be. Dr. Berli makes great use of 

Harvey’s Letter-Book. 


Fiamazzo (Antonio), Note DANTESCHE 
Sparse, 5 lire. Savona, Bertolotto 
This is a miscellaneous collection of essays 
and reviews on subjects more or less con- 
nected with Dante by the learned continua- 
tor of Seartazzini’s ‘ Enciclopedia Dantesca.’ 
They are reprinted, with additions, from 
various Italian periodicals of the last 





twenty-five years, principally from _ the 
Giornale Dantesco. The most important 
for Dante students are the proposals for 
an Italian critical edition of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy,’ and a review of the recent Con- 
cordances to Dante which have been com- 
piled in America. There is also a generous 
appreciation of the third edition (1904) of 
the ‘Oxford Dante.’ The most attractive 
papers for those who are less interested in 
critical questions are an account of a visi 
to the monastery of Santa Croce del} 
lana in the Apennines, and a ¢ 
outspoken biography of the §S 
Seartazzini. This remarkable 
attained a European reputati 
searches on Dante, combined the duties 

a country pastor in Switzerlane\ with the 
most indefatigable literary labotgs,’» Prof. 
Fiamazzo, while fully recognizing t calwe 
of his work, shows how he made an 
enemies by his combativeness and impatience 
of contradiction. 


Seemann (Margarete), Srr Joun DavisEs: 
SEIN LEBEN UND SEINE WERKE. 
Vienna and Leipsic, Braumiiller 
A study of the work of Sir John Davies, 
in which the author elucidates the meaning 
of the ‘Nosce Teipsum’ by corresponding 
passages in the ‘De Anima’ of Aristotle, 
and predicts for it a growing popularity 
among lovers of literature. She then gives @ 
more summary account of Davies’s remaining 
works in verse and prose—generally correct, 
but hardly adding anything to the know- 
ledge of the English student. 





















PROF. ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


In the midst of the most abject poverty 
eighty-one years ago, some time between 
the Great and Little Cholera in Hungary, 
at Duna Szerdately on the bank of the 
Danube, was born Arminius Vambéry, and 
this was the extent to which fortune favoured 
at his birth the Orientalist who was to hold 
a position of worldwide distinction. 

The story of his rise to fame reads like 
a fairy-tale. He was kept at the local 
school to the then unprecedented age of 12, 
and this only beause he was lame. At that 
age, squeezed out by his brothers and 
sisters, who were too many for the home 
to hold, he went forth into the world. Al- 
though penniless, he secured further instruc- 
tion at St. Georgen, near Pressburg. During 
school-time he earned his living by teaching 
languages to Bohemian cooks and Hun- 
garian housemaids; in the holidays he was 
taken in and patronized by gentlemen who 
were attracted by his fluent Latin. At the 
age of 16 he spoke five languages, and was 
already engaged in learning English and 
Danish. Four years later he left for Con- 
stantinople, with very little money, but with 
a hag full of dictionaries. Within a short 
time of his arrival he was giving lessons 
to attachés. These were the early linguistic 
achievements of one who subsequently 
earned the name of the “‘ Human Tower of 
Babel,” and who was one of the few foreigners 
who spoke Turkish like a native—an achieve- 
ment in itself. 

In his autobiography we find this 
passage: ‘Travelling is decidedly the 
greatest and noblest enjoyment in all the 
world.”’ He experienced the truth of this 
faith long before he put it on paper. It was 
in 1862 that he started on his famous journey 
through Central Asia, not, like a modern 
explorer, with a long train of baggage and 
a complete outfit, but alone and almost 
penniless. Even then he was fully alive 
to the fact that, as he afterwards expressed 
it, a clever tongue constitutes the best 
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medium of travel in the East. By day he 
travelled with the caravan, by night he 
practised the languages and imitated the 
gestures which he had noted during the 
daytime. In this way he travelled to 
Teheran, and further through the Khanites 
of Bokhara and Samarkand to the gates of 
India at Herat, successfully concealing his 
identity. Subsequently he returned to the 
capital of Persia, and through Trebisond 
and Erzerum to the Bosphorus. Many 
years afterwards he related to the present 
writer the circumstances attending and ac- 
celerating his departure from Constantinople 
in these words :— 











“I was sitting in the garden of Sultan Abdul 

Aziz, whose patronage I was enjoying as one of 
the Faithful, when his Majesty silently approached 
and gazed at me for a considerable space of time. 
I felt at once that I had somehow aroused his 
suspicions, and that he was trying to decide 
whether I was a true Believer or not. Then he 
came up behind me and looked over my shoulder 
at the book I was reading. By good fortune it 
happened to be the Koran: the fact seemed to 
dispel his suspicions; but it was one of the 
greatest shocks I had ever experienced in my life 
to think that after all the dangers I had overcome 
in Central Asia, I should be so near death in Con- 
stantinople. I decided there and then to get away 
to my own country, and hastened my departure 
accordingly.” 
He also said that, when he arrived at Con- 
stantinople for the first time, and was con- 
fronted with the immediate problem of 
earning a dinner, he found employment in 
a position which really amounted to that of 
a “‘ watchdog outside a harem.’ Within a 
few days, however, he had promoted him- 
self to be a teacher of foreign languages at 
an embassy. 

His arrival in England supplied oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting yet further his 
ceaseless energies. He lectured or addressed 
meetings almost nightly, and gave full ex- 
pression to his anti-Russian feelings. He 
was invited everywhere, and paid a visit to 
Windsor Castle. But it was not only through 
his speeches in England and the first-hand 
information he could place at our disposal 
that he showed his friendship for this 
country ; he also used all his influence and 
authority abroad to increase the prestige 
and popularity of British policy. 

His books include several works in French, 
German, and Magyar, some of which have 
not been translated. They fall into three 
distinct periods: his early descriptions of 
his travels, which are contained in ‘Travels 
in Central Asia,’ 1864, and ‘Sketches of 
Central Asia,’ 1868; his political writings, 
such as the ‘Coming Struggle for India,’ 
1885, ‘ Hungary,’ 1887, and ‘Central Asia 
and the Anglo-Russian Frontier Question ’ ; 
and his later autobiographies. Those who 
look into his earlier works for the glowing 
and romantic account of a discoverer will 
also find a record of seemingly superhuman 
suffering bravely borne. His life is a, strik- 
ing example of the complete control of 
mind over body; it is a record of one who 
fought his way up by his own efforts and 
with no advantages of wealth or position. 

It is interesting to record that his very 
last article, which appeared in The Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, was devoted to explaining 
the real position of Great Britain towards 
Turkey. In this he exonerates this country 
from the charges of want of good faith 
brought against her in certain quarters, 
and says :— 


“* And if the Turks of to-day complain of Eng- 
land’s behaviour, accusing her of having joined 
the ranks of Turkey’s adversaries, they must 
find fault with their own government, and they 
have no right to blame England. Suffice it to 
say that the stubborn resistance of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid to an alliance with England has resulted 
in the most disastrous consequences to the Otto- 
man Empire.” 
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“WE ARE TRADESMEN.” 


Tue Circulating Libraries’ Association is 
a union of firms engaged in the business of 
lending books for hire. Its members are 
stated to be Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
Messrs. Mudie, Boots, Cawthorn & Hutt, 
Day,and The Times Book Club. In issuing 
their stock-in-trade to customers these 
combined firms—it may be more exact to 
say, some of them—classify the volumes at 
their own discretion, placing in “ Class B”’ 
some which are not “‘ offered.’”’ Books on 
this reserved list are excluded from printed 
catalogues, and are not displayed on book- 
stalls, shelves, or counters, or sent out in 
parcels selected by the library authorities. If, 
however, a customer, having discovered from 
some extraneous source the existence of a 
** Class B”’ book, asks for it by name, it is 
supplied—although not, it would appear, 
without delay. Whether assistants are in- 
structed to explain to such a customer that 
the work has been set apart has not been 
ascertained ; it would be interesting to 
know whether their doing so is habitual or 
merely occasional. 

To pretend that a book thus treated is 
not placed at a disadvantage, in comparison 
with others admitted to all the channels of 
publicity afforded by the stall at the railway 
station, the ‘ List of Recent Additions’ in 
the subscriber’s hand, and the row of books 
on the library counter, is absurd. The posi- 
tion of the work is damaged; its character is 
tacitly impugned, and those of its author 
and publisher are, in varying degrees, 
impugned also. Nor is it any adequate 
compensation that the very slur cast upon 
the book may cause it to be bought in large 
numbers, since the majority of writers and 
of publishers are far from desiring to make 
profits at the expense of their own reputa- 
tions. Thus the associated libraries hold 
and wield at their pleasure a weapon with 
which they can seriously injure persons 
engaged in producing those wares in which 
they themselves are dealers. 

Naturally, the people injured protest, and 
demand reasons for the damage done to 
them. The Circulating Libraries’ Associa- 
tion, as such, refuses any official reply, but 
certain of its representative members have 
spoken to the tibowine effect :— 

““We are tradesmen; our customers expect 
us to supply them only with matter suitable for 
family reading; parents will complain if they 
find in their daughters’ hands books which they 
consider unfit for the young; and we, being 
tradesmen, must so conduct our business as to 
avoid giving our customers ground for complaint.” 
The explanation is, in substance, a dis- 
claimer of responsibility ; the semi-censor- 
ship is imposed because subscribers are 
believed to desire it in the interest of im- 
mature readers. Once more the Young 
Person—but at two removes-—is set up as 
the ultimate arbitress of letters. Books are 
freely circulated or half-denied according to 
the notion formed by some unnamed 
library employee of a supposed average 
parent’s or guardian’s ideal of her. Of 
course, the device is foredoomed to futility, 
partly because the average parent or guar- 
dian has no personal existence, and of a 
thousand paternal Indices Expurgatorii no 
two would be identical. Censoring, indeed, 
is one of the things which every man who 
wants it done must do for himself, because 
no man is capable of doing it for another. 
The parent who believes that the libraries 
can and will keep his daughter ignorant of 
the facts and the evils of life is walking in 
a fool’s paradise. How ineffectual their pro- 
fessed attempt to do so is any reader can 
discover who chooses to browse pretty 
freely in the pastures afforded by “‘ Class A,” 





implicitly guaranteed to consist of works 


adapted for the family circle. Nor are the 
libraries to be blamed for failing to sift out 
every story that deals with matters unfit for 
discussion with third-form schoolgirls ; their 
blameworthiness lies rather in pretending to 
do the impossible. : 

Moreover, a study of the novels in “ Class 
A ”’ is likely to leave any honest mind some- 
what incredulous of the explanation offered 
for the existence of ‘“‘ Class B.’”’ It is really 
difficult to believe that any human being 
ean find the volumes of Mr. Hall Caine, 
Mr. Maxwell, and Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
more shocking than those of Messrs. X and 
Mesdames Y. A suspicion of some under- 
lying reason seems almost inevitable, and is 
strengthened by a perusal of various letters 
that have appeared in newspapers. Curious 
facts come out. Mr. Heinemann writes: 
‘“* A short time ago publishers were informed 
that only books bound in certain cloths 
would be taken by the circulating libraries.” 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie gives a significant 
account of his book’s adventures among the 
libraries. It was published on Monday, 
September Ist :-— 

“On August 20th four copies were sent round 
to the four libraries. Mudie’s and The Times 
Book Club subscribed generously. Smith’s and 
Boots’ declined to order: the book was still 
under consideration. On eight successive days 
my publisher’s traveller called round in person at 
Smith’s. ‘Still under consideration,’ was_ the 
reply. The eighth day was the day of publica- 
tion, and when this was pointed out to the 
manager of the library department, he said: 
‘I can’t help that, I’ve been away.’ On Tuesday 
there was still no order from Boots’ or Smith’s, 
notwithstanding many long and_ important 
reviews, including a column on the leader page 
of The Daily Mail. On Wednesday my publisher 
wrote and demanded an explanation. The 
manager of Boots’ wrote a charming letter of 
apology, and explained that a hitch had occurred, 
the nature of which he was not at liberty to 
divulge, and then he gave his order. The manager 
of Smith’s said my publisher’s letter was his first 
intimation of the book’s existence! Then on 
Thursday, four days after publication, Smith’s 
ordered 200 copies to supply over 1,500 bookstalls 
and shops. This was finally increased to 750 in 
order to take advantage of the subscription 
terms.” 

Mr. Mackenzie adds that last year Messrs. 
Smith placed the first edition of his ‘ Car- 
nival’ on their “restricted circulation ” 
list, but when a shilling edition appeared— 
**on which they make 53d. a copy profit, 
7.e., twice as much as the author and pub- 
lisher combined ’’—they accepted this on 
terms of sale or return, and exhibited a show- 
card “‘ wherever my publisher chose to pay 
6s. 6d. a month.” 

In several other statements made by 
persons familiar, in one capacity or another, 
with the book-market appears a remark 
that the whole matter is one, not of morals, 
but of economics. Taken in conjunction 
with the libraries’ own view of themselves, 
what do these things indicate ? 

That only the libraries and possibly some 
publishers can tell us. But there will 
assuredly be many persons ready to surmise 
that the appearance or non-appearance of 
a book in ‘* Class B’’ may depend less upon 
the nature of its contents than upon the 
percentage of discount which its publishers 
may be willing to allow to the libraries. 
That a group of middlemen should combine 
to force lower selling-prices upon whole- 
salers would be quite in accord with the 
ethics and methods of modern trade ; and, 
if this is what the libraries are really at- 
tempting, their action differs from that of 
other tradesmen only in the ingenuity of 
the veil they have cast over it. On the 
other hand, if this interpretation be true, the 
position of the subscriber—employed as 4 
stalking-horse to cover shots at the publisher 
—is one of little dignity ; that of the pub- 
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lisher one of serious danger; and that of 
the novelist who cares for his art almost 
hopeless. As for the libraries, they in that 
case are, in their blind, commercial way, 
busily engaged in trying to kill the goose 
upon whose golden eggs it is their trade to 
live. When publishers have been so tho- 
roughly brought to heel that they submit 
manuscripts to the Vehmgericht of the 
Association before accepting them; when 
the yearly output of books is strictly limited ; 
and when, for the convenience of distribu- 
tors, the works of authors are bound in dif- 
ferent colours according to the alphabetical 
sequence of their names, then the Libraries, 
sitting to enjoy their profits in peace, will 
find those profits slipping away through 
their fingers, because new fiction will have 
become too dull even for the Young Person, 
and old fiction can already be bought for 
less than the price of a library subscription. 


Probably, however, the Library Trust 
will not live long enough to carry out to the 
end its suicidal folly. Every day it annoys 
more and more people, including, perhaps, 
some of its own constituents; either by 
defection from within, or aggression from 
without, or a combination of the two, its 
autocracy will pretty certainly be broken 
up, while authors, publishers, and readers, 
tubbing their eyes, will wonder why they 
waited so long before they took to active 
rebellion. 








THE GEORGE MEREDITH OF JAPAN. 
Tokyo, Japan. 

THOSE in any degree familiar with both 
English and Japanese modern literature will 
doubtless admit that what George Meredith 
has been to the one, Soseki Natsumé is to 
the other—a searcher of human motives, 
revealing the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Indeed, Natsumé himself would be 
content to class himself there; for he has 
confessedly taken Meredith as his master 
and model. 


The novels of Soseki Natsumé, the most 
noted name in modern Japanese fiction, 
indicate rather a marked tendency to 
didacticism, and are perhaps a bit over- 
charged with psychological analysis. Art 
here is found in lusty embrace with philo- 
sophy; and his men and women reveal 
themselves by their subtle play on one 
another in the slow progress of situations 
lifelike in their apparent unimportance. 
Philosophy, like a shroud, surrounds the 
characters he depicts, and the majority of 
an ever over-hasty public usually give up 
in weariness, if not despair. But for those 
with an ear for truth divinely put there 
is an enthralling style, which leads the 
searcher on; and in a world where wisdom 
is not dead, Natsumé will have a constant 
and growing circle of select readers. On 
the whole, however, he has been as much 
neglected by his fellow-countrymen as 
George Meredith was by English readers 
during the early part of his literary career. 


The approach to Natsumé should be made 
through his early history, of which his 
writings are a strong reflection. Born in 
1867 in the present Japanese capital, like 
another name of note in Japanese fiction, 
Koda Rohan, Natsumé quickly gave evi- 
dence of having inherited the Tokyo spirit 
—what, in the vernacular, is called the 
Edo-ko kishitsu, which displays itself in a 
tendency to improvidence and a general 
indifference to social conventions. It has 
long been the boast of the Tokyo man that 
he never keeps his money over night, and 
that he is more proud of _ intellectual 





superiority than of any otherexcellence. To 
Kyoto for beauty, but to Yedo for men, 
was the old aphorism, which Natsumé in 
his personality well bears out. But in 
recent years he has become rather an in- 
valid, a state to some extent reflected in the 
satire and cynicism of his later volumes of 
fiction. 

Natsumé first came under the influence 
of Meredith during a sojourn in England. 
In the year 1900, while he was still a teacher 
in the Kumamoto High School, the Imperial 
Government selected him as one of the 
special students to be sent abroad for further 
research, his subject to be English literature. 
He had not been previously consulted in the 
matter, and at first demurred to the appoint- 
ment; but it was tantamount to an order 
from the highest authority, and there was 
nothing for a loyal Japanese to do but obey. 
He duly arrived in London, where, un- 
fortunately, his experiences were anything 
but satisfactory. Deciding that it would 
be impossible for him to afford living at 
Oxford or Cambridge on the allowance at 
his disposal, he settled down to lectures 
at the University of London. Though sent 
to make himself more especially familiar 
with spoken English, he gave way to his over- 
mastering taste for the literature. Un- 
happily, however, the acquaintances he 
made in the British capital were of the 
wrong sort, and he writes even now some- 
what bitterly of his life there. In one of his 
recent books he writes :— 

“The two years I spent in London were ex- 
tremely unhappy ones. My life among English- 
men was so pitiable that it can only be compared 
to that of a shaggy dog among a pack of wolves.” 


It is clear that he made the mistake which 
many Japanese students in England make, 
that of trying to live cheaply among cheap 
people ; and consequently they leave Eng- 
land with a very imperfect notion of British 
civilization. With a disposition to extreme 
reserve and a touch of pessimism to begin 
with, he failed to get in contact with the 
British people as they are, and came away 
with little admiration for either the country 
or its citizens. But he did study English 
literature ; how profoundly is doubtful, for 
comprehension of a literature is hardly 
possible apart from its people. 


Looking somewhat deeper into his mental 
trend and personality at this time, one is 
compelled to the conviction that his cynical 
attitude toward his experience in England 
was due more to imperfect health than to 
the defects of his hosts and the acquaint- 
ances he made in London. Natsumé admits 
himself that some of his British acquaint- 
ances regarded him as suffering from nervous 
disorder. Not only so, but certain of even 
his own countrymen wrote home that 
Natsumé was crazy. But he appeared to 
be personally proud of the alleged madness, 
and only prayed that it might continue. 


Upon returning to Japan after two years, 
he was appointed to a lectureship in English 
Literature in the Tokyo Imperial University, 
and his first course of lectures, when pub- 
lished, attracted wide and favourable atten- 
tion. These lectures revealed his wide 
acquaintance with British authors, and 
suggested to students of his later works 
the models after which he resolved to pattern 
himself as a Japanese novelist. He soon 
abandoned the distasteful duties of a college 
don for the more alluring domain of fiction. 


It is, of course, impossible here to review 
the numerous volumes of fiction that have 
since flowed from his pen, but two of the 
most popular may be mentioned as indicating 
the character of a certain type of Japanese 
fiction. ‘ Wagahai wa Neko Nari’ (‘I am 


a Cat’), one of the most widely read of his 
novels, is something after the manner of 
E. A. Hoffmann’s ‘ Kater Murr,’ and is 
richly charged with a sort of droll humour. 
It is the autobiography of a cat which lives 
in the home of a school teacher, Mr. Sneeze, 
in Tokyo, and the animal gives its impres- 
sions of the family and the various guests 
entertained in the home, including poets, 
literary men, students, the new woman, and 
even thieves and robbers that sneak in at 
night. The whole is deliciously tinctured 
with epigram and satire. Another popular 
| volume is ‘Bochan’ (‘My Young Man’), 
| a book somewhat after the manner of ‘Tom 
| Brown’s School Days.’ For aptness of 
| local colour and unerring depiction of social 
life with all its whims and vices this volume 
is a masterpiece. It has all the intensity 
of Dickens as well as his deep sympathy 
with the oppressed, but all in the manner 
of Meredith. This being true, his cha- 
racters naturally speak in a manner and 
indulge in a tone somewhat foreign to the 
average Japanese. Most of Natsumé’s other 
volumes are too much taken up with philo- 
sophical disquisitions and recondite matters 
to become popular. 





Natsumé has been subjected to the same 
criticism that was levelled at Meredith, 
and he has much the same answer for his 
critics. In his essay on comedy Meredith 
says that writers of his own school must 
inevitably be “ unpopular with our wilful 
English of the hazy region, and the ideal 
that is not to be disturbed.” In a similar 
manner Natsumé, in his latest preface to a 
new edition of his best three books, speaks 
of the difficulty of making his ideas clear 
to minds cast in a different mould. To 
his mind, appreciation depends much on 
taste and culture. 


“Taste is the very soul of literature,” says 
Natsumé. ‘‘ Writing that lacks taste is like 
a sun without heat: it has no reason for its 
existence.” 

J. IncrRaAmM BRYAN, 








A “SNARL OF VIOLETS.” 


Nort for the first time I am grateful to 
Sir George Birdwood for raising an interesting 
discussion. His knowledge and enthusiasm 
are alike a pleasure to an assiduous reader. 


Your reviewer has made an imposing 
answer to Sir George’s suggestions, which adds 
personal reminiscence to sound philology. 
But I cannot go with him all the length of 
his argument. What a word ought to mean 
is not what it does mean for the general 
world. Hunters and trappers are more 
direct and unsophisticated than most of the 
world, and possibly, though I doubt this, 
more desirable persons as approximating 
nearer to nature, but as readers they are 
negligible. The point is not what they 
make of a “snare,” but what the general 
world which reads poetry can make of it. 
That world regards “‘ snare ” as a bad word, 
fixed in its mind as such by Biblical associa- 
tions. 


Similarly “ snarl” is a bad word for most 
people, except those who know etymology 
or are familiar with it in dialect. Give a 
dog a bad name, and hang him. A snarl is 
for the world associated with a dog, and 
so hanged for literary purposes. But the 
poet may, as an excellent and ancient artist 
suggests in his manual of literary style, 
raise a word which has bad associations, 
deserved or undeserved, to new honours 
by its setting, and I think the line quoted 
achieves this. 
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I am quite at one with your reviewer in 
regretting the decay of good English words 
which are ignored by the writers of journalese. 
Many of these words are not dead in lite- 
rature—one such I have traced from Shake- 
speare to Thomas Hardy—and the ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary ’ is a mine of erudition and vivid 
language. But that Dictionary is a large 
and expensive affair. Why, I ask, have 
its treasures not been reduced to one single 
portable volume ? The ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary,’ though unfinished, has already 
received satisfactory reduction in this way. 
Cannot some publisher oblige the world 
with the means—at a moderate cost—of 
understanding the numerous words which 
the traveller in England must hear? Even 
the motorist, in my experience, is interested 
in the varying talk of the people he hears 
in a single day. He only needs a little 
encouragement to increase his vocabulary 
and reduce his reliance on the lingo of the 
music-hall and the popular press. He might 
even feel gratified at the up-to-dateness of 
some vivid and old English which he knows 
only as American. Mr. Roosevelt’s “‘ frazzle,”’ 
for instance, is East Anglian. 


An Otp READER. 





Edinburgh, September 6, 1913. 
May I point out, in view of the discussion 
under the above heading, that in my native 
Aberdeenshire, when I was young, the word 
“snorl’”? (not ‘“snarl’’?) was constantly 
heard ? It was used to describe anything 
that had got into a ravel. Thus if the good- 
wife, on going to “‘ make ” a bed, found that 
the blankets had been badly tossed about, 
she would tell the sleeper that he had made 
‘a bonnie snorl” of his bed. I do not 
know if the word is in Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish 
Dictionary,’ not having that work beside 
me. But it is given in Chambers’s ‘ Scots 
Dialect Dictionary,’ where it is defined as 
““A ravel in twine or thread; a kink in a 
rope; a scrape, plight, difficulty.”” I can- 
not remember hearing it applied in the 

third sense. J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





September 13, 1913. 
Apropos of a “snarl” of violets, fifty 
years ago the Scotch (Lowland) gardener 
who helped my brothers and myself to hunt 
for bait would say, when a twisted, writhing 
mass of worms turned up on his spade, 
** There ’s a fine snairl for ye.” 
F,. M. M. 








THE DATE OF ROGER BACON’S 


FIRST BOOK. 
Savage Club, W.C. 

In the course of some recent investiga- 
tions in the Bibliothéque Nationale I came 
upon a fourteenth-century anonymous MS. 
of the ‘De Accidentibus Senectutis ’ (Fonds 
Latin 6978), written by Roger Bacon. Its 
special value is that it preserves the original 
destination of the treatise, which is said, 
both in the title and colophon, to have been 
sent to Innocent IV., who died in 1254. 
The dedication, ‘‘ Domine mundi ex nobili 
bina stirpe”’ (a new form, the ordinary one 
being “‘ nobilissima ’’), applies well to Inno- 
cent, who was of noble descent on both sides. 
The limit of date for the treatise thus 
established agrees well with its contents, 
and throws some light on the early history 
of Bacon. 

RoBERT STEELE. 











OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


In Chambers’s Journal there will be the following 
articles and stories: ‘The Feud at Kalmacks,’ 
by Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard; ‘ Constantinople 
as I Saw It,’ by Miss P. R. Prescott; ‘ The 
Medusa Room,’ by Miss Marian Bower; ‘ The 
Public-House Trust,’ by Lord Grey; ‘ Anglo- 
Indians, by Mr. G. Robertson Glasgow ; 
‘The Warning,’ by Ignotus; ‘ The Unfortunate 
Lady,’ by the Rev. David Smith; ‘ Industrial 
Peace Movements,’ by Mr. E. T. Good; ‘A 
Fortnight in Arcadia,’ by Mr. John N. Maclver ; 
‘A Forgotten Eccentric, by Mr. Lewis Melville ; 
‘On some of the Advantages of being Weak- 
Minded,’ by the Rev. R. F. Dixon; ‘ The Malis- 
sori Chief, by Mr. Wadham Peacock; ‘ The 
Kaiser,’ by Mr. Richard Thirsk; ‘ The Ulster 
Plantation,’ by Mr. A. G. Bradley ; and ‘ Autumn 
on Heligoland,’ by Mr. A. Landsborough Thomson. 


The Cornhill opens with an unpublished poem 
by Robert Browning, ‘Epps,’ a ‘‘ dramatic 
lyric’? on a_sixteenth-century episode. ‘ The 
Lost Tribes,’ by George A. Birmingham, is con- 
tinued; and ‘Thorley Weir,’ by Mr. E. F. 
Benson, concluded. Col. Sir Edward Thackeray 
completes his ‘ Recollections of the Siege of 
Delhi in 1857.’ In ‘Such Stuff as Dreams are 
made of’ Bishop Frodsham tells a legend from 
the folk-lore of the Australian aborigines. ‘ Court 
Life and Camp Life,’ Lady Login’s recollections, 
told by her daughter, is full of reminiscences of 
the Highlands in the thirties, and of India before 
the Mutiny, when Sir John Login, after acting as 
physician at the Court of Oudh, was guardian to 
the young Maharajah Duleep Singh. ‘ George 
Wyndham’ is a personal impression of a striking 
character, written by Mr. Charles Boyd, who for 
eighteen years was closely associated with him. 
‘Pastimes in the Austrian Army,’ by Dorothea 
Gerard (Madame Longard de Longgarde), sketches 
the lighter side of military life. This and her 
pare article will appear in her forthcoming 

ook ‘ The Austrian Army at Work and at Play.’ 
Dr. Frederika Macdonald, who was at school in 
the famous Brussels pensionnat under Prof. Heger, 
writes on ‘ Charlotte Bronté’s Professor.’ From 
her own experience she indicates how much of 
Charlotte’s picture of the man is sheer fact, and 
how much fiction. ‘Asama Yama’ is a brief 
account of a trip to Japan’s greatest volcano, by 
Mr. Edmund Vale; and ‘The Open Door,’ by 
Miss E. L. White, a short story. 

Harper’s will contain: ‘ All the Way to Fre- 
mantle,’ by Norman Duncan ; ‘ A Little Leaven,’ 
a story by Maud Christian pgees's ‘On Christian- 
izing the Eskimos,’ by Vilhjd4lmur Stefdnsson; 
‘The Invisible Tide,’ by Alan Sullivan; ‘An Old 
American Towpath,’ by Richard Le Gallienne ; 
‘ Capitalizing Character,’ by John L. Mathews ; 
* A Forgotten Slavery of Colonial Days,’ by Marcus 
W. Jernegan ; ‘A Change of Masters,’ a story by 
Pearce Bailey ; ‘ God’s Will,’ a poem by Mildred 
Howells; the continuation of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s novel ‘The Coryston Family’; ‘ The 
Island of Chincoteague, by Maude Radford 
Warren; ‘The Case of Frederick,’ a story by 
Mary Heaton Vorse; and other tales and poems. 


THE forthcoming issue of The Hibbert Journal 
will include a substantial contribution from 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt entitled ‘ The Progressive 
Party,’ wherein the writer sets out fully the reasons 
for the formation of such a party in America. 
Among the other contributors to the number 
are Sir Francis Younghusband, Prof. Pringle 
Pattison, and Sir Frederick Pollock. 


In the October number of Science Progress, 
which is now under the editorship of Sir Ronald 
Ross, Sir Charles Pardey Lukis writes on 
‘The Sanitary Awakening of India’; and Sir 
Oliver Lodge discusses the elemental nature of 
radium. There is a mathematical article on the 
movements of aeroplanes; and an analysis of 
the question of geological time by Mr. Shelton. 
Dr. Mott contributes an article on ‘ Nature and 
Nurture in Mental Development.’ Sir Harry 
Johnston discusses his method of international 
spelling for geographical and other purposes, 
and the editor suggests that English spelling 
may be reformed by the introduction of the acute 
accent, without any other change. There is a 
note upon the International Congress of Medicine, 
and another on the international distribution of 
the Nobel Prizes during the last twelve years. 


In Scribner's Miss Wharton’s ‘ The Custom of 
the Country’ and Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘The Dark 
Flower’ are continued. Mr. C. L. Freeston con- 
tributes an article entitled ‘A New Republic,’ 
consisting of impressions of a Portuguese tour, 
with many illustrations. The number also 
includes ‘The Man behind the Bars,’ by W. L. 
Taylor, and ‘ Trout Fishing in Normandy,’ by 
Ethel Rose. 





' Kaines Smith, illus., 7/6 net. 


NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Sept. Theology. 

22 Old Testament Legends, being Stories out 
of some of the Less-Known Apocryphal Books, 
by Dr. M. R. James, illus., 3/6 net. Longmans 

22 Henry Bodley Bromby, sometime Dean of 
Hobart, Tasmania, by the Rev. J. H. B. Mace, 
illustrated, 6/ net. Longmans 

25 Sermons on God, Christ, and Man, by W. BE. 
Orchard, D.D., 3/6 net. Clarke 

25 St. Paul and his Cities, by R. W. Pounder, 
3/6 net. Clarke 

25 The Song of the Well, and Other Sermons, 
by David Burns, 3/6 net. Clarke 

25 Christ’s Vision of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
by James Stirling, 7/6 net. Clarke 

25 Religion and To-day, by J. Brierley, 3/6 net. 

Clarke 

25 Who was Jesus ? the Answer of the New 

Testament, by D. H. Maconachie, 2/6 net. 


Clarke 
25 A Religion of this World, by Philip Thomas, 
2/6 net. Watts 


25 What are We to Believe? by C. R. A,, 
paper 1/ net, cl. 2/ net. Watts 
Poetru. 

23 Collected Poems, by A. E., 6/ net. 

Macmillan 

25 Knave of Hearts, by Arthur Symons, 5/ net. 

Heinemann 
Philosophy. 

25 History of Psychology, by Prof. J. M. 
Baldwin, 2 vols., 1/ net each. Watts 
History and Biography. 

22 Jewish History and Literature under the 
Maccabees and Herod, by the Rev. B. H. Alford, 
2/6 net. Longmans 

22 Lecky’s History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, Popular Edition, Vols. III. and IV., 
2/6 net each. Longmans 

22 Naval Mutinies of 1797, by Conrad Gill. 

Manchester University Press 

23 The Life of Robert Toombs, by Prof. 
U. B. Phillips, 6/6 net. Macmillan 

25 My Father: Personal and Spiritual Reminis- 
cences, by Estelle W. Stead, 8/6 net. Heinemann 

Geography and Travel. 

23 A Leisurely Tour in England, by J. J- 
Hissey, illustrated, 10/ net. Macmillan 

25 Did the Phoenicians discover America ? by 
T. Crawford Johnston, illus., 7/6 net. Nisbet 


Sociology. 

22 Organized Democracy, an Introduction to 
the Study of American Politics, by Dr. F. A. 
Cleveland, 10/6 net. Longmans 

Economics. 

23 Outlines of Railway Economics, by Douglas 
Knoop, 5/ net. Macmillan 
Philology. 

22 Beowulf, edited by Prof. Sedgefield, Revised 
Edition. Manchester University Press 

22 Materials for Hebrew Composition, by Prof. 
Canney. Manchester University Press 

Fiction. 
22 The Desirable Alien, by Violet Hunt, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
23 Writ in Water, by Sydney Grier, 6/ 
Blackwood 

23 Novels from Shakespeare : The Merchant of 
Venice, by a Popular Novelist, 6/ Greening 

25 Fairfax and his Pride, by Marie Van Vorst, 6/ 

Chatto & Windus 

25 The Victim, by George Willoughby, 6/ 

Heinemann 

25 Diana and Two Symphonies, by Francis 
Toye, 6/ Heinemann 

26 Fascination, by Cecil Champain Lowis, 6/ 

Lane 

26 Two Little Parisians, by Pierre Mille, trans- 

lated by B. Drillien, 3/6 net. Lane 


General. 


25 The Spirit of the Old Folk, by Major 
Gambier-Parry, 6/ net. Smith & Elder 


Science. 
22 Modern Problems in Psychiatry, by Prof. 
Luyaro, trans. by Drs. Rowe and Orr. 
Manchester University Press 
23 Materials and Methods in High School 
Agriculture, by Prof. W. G. and B. R. Hummel, 
5/6 net. Macmillan 
26 Glimpses of Indian Birds, by Douglas 
Dewar, 7/6 net. Lane 
Fine Arts. 


25 Louis XVI. Furniture, with Introduction 
by S. de Ricci, 31/6 Heinemann 
25 Art in Spain and Portugal, by Marcel 
Dieulafoy, 6/ net. Heinemann 
25 Greek Art and National Life, by S. ©. 
Nisbet 
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Literary Gossip. 


The Hibbert Journal is introducing an 
important new feature in its ‘‘ Survey” 
department. In addition to the Quarterly 
Surveys of Philosophy and Theology, it 
now undertakes to provide its readers with 
a Survey of Social Work and Literature. 
Impartial attention will be given to the 
social work of all religious denominations 
and all lay associations or private move- 
ments, and the field covered will include 
America and the Continent of Europe. 


WE learn that ‘ The World’s Daughter, 
by Mr. Cyril Harcourt, has been “‘blocked”’ 
by the Libraries’ Association, sharing the 
fate of ‘The Devil’s Garden’ and ‘ Sinister 
Street.’ 

Lovers of verse will be pleased to learn 
that Messrs. Macmillan are issuing next 
Tuesday a volume by the poet who 
chooses to be known as A. E. It will 
bear the title ‘ Collected Poems,’ and will 
consist of a selection from ‘ Homeward,’ 
‘Songs by the Way,’ ‘ The Earth Breath,’ 
and ‘The Divine Vision,’ together with 
some new verses. The author has included 
only that portion of his work which, to 
use his own words, he would wish his 
friends to read. He has, however, made 
but slight alterations in the poems retained. 


Messrs. HERBERT & DANIEL announce 
for publication a volume of poems, en- 
titled ‘Love in a Mist,’ by Mrs. Neville 
Lytton. The initial capital letters have 
been specially designed for its pages by 
Mr. Neville Lytton, whose portrait of the 
author is reproduced as a frontispiece. 
Mrs. Lytton, it may be noted, is a great- 
granddaughter of Byron, and the daughter 
of another poet, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 


Mr. J. J. Hissty, who is already 
responsible for a number of travel books, 
has written another, to which he has given 
the title ‘A Leisurely Tour in England.’ 
Readers will know what to expect when 
they learn that the author’s aim was 
“to get right into the heart of the real, 
unspoilt country, where pleasant pastoral 
scenery, time-honoured homes, quiet farm- 
steads, old coaching inns, peaceful villages, 
quaint little market towns, and here and 
there a ruined abbey or crumbling castle, 
grey with years, gladden the eye of the 
pilgrim.” 

The volume has been suitably illustrated, 
and will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
next Tuesday. 


Mr. Doveras Knoop, author of ‘ Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Municipal Trading,’ 
will issue on the same day, through Messrs. 
Macmillan, a volume entitled ‘ Outlines of 
Railway Economics.’ He has approached 
railway problems from the standpoint of 
an economist, and has sought to show 
how the principles which underlie business 
and industry in general apply to railways 
in particular. 

Amone the announcements of the 
Oxford University Press are * England’s 
Parnassus, 1600,’ edited by Mr. Charles 
Crawford; ‘The Collected Papers of 
Henry Sweet,’ edited by Prof. H. C. Wyld ; 
“The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse,’ 





edited by Prof. Fitzmaurice-Kelly ; and 
‘A History of Chess,’ by Mr. H. J. R. 
Murray. 

Mr. Humpurey Mirrorp is adding to the 
“* Oxford Poets ’’ Blake’s Poetical Works, 
edited by Mr. John Sampson, and ‘A 
Century of Parody and Imitation,’ edited | 
by Messrs. W. Jerrold and R. M. Leonard. 


Messrs. Suita & Exper will publish in 
the last week in September Miss Millicent 
Wedmore’s book of poems, ‘Chiefly of 
Heroes.’ The presence of ballads and 
other narrative poems that celebrate 
great deeds by famous and little-known 
men accounts for the title ; but the book 
will contain also lyrics on such themes 
as ‘A Northern Summer,’ ‘ Winds of 
Provence,’ ‘The Goatherd,’ and ‘ The 
Dancer.’ 

A NEw book by Major Gambier-Parry, 
the author of ‘ Allegories of the Land,’ 
entitled ‘ The Spirit of the Old Folk,’ will 
be published by Messrs. Smith & Elder 
on the 25th inst. It is a picture of the 
ways and thoughts of the older peasantry, 
by one who has spent a lifetime amongst 
them, incidentally preserving much of the 
dialect which is rapidly dying out. 


In ‘The Antagonists’ Mr. Thurston 
showed the development of a sensitive 
boy, with his artistic nature in violent 
conflict with the narrow piety of his father. 
‘Richard Furlong,’ which Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall announce for early publica- 
tion, describes the continued development 
of the boy as artist. The story is intended 
to reveal, as also was ‘ The Antagonists,’ 
the influence and power of women on the 
creative mind. Through this perpetually 
varied influence Richard Furlong passes 
to the end of his life, which remains to be 
described in a third novel. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, who is best known 
as a critic and editor, is about to publish 
a collection of short stories with Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, entitled ‘ The Soul of a 
Suffragette.’ On the same day the pub- 
lishers will issue from the pen of Mrs. 
Fred Reynolds a study of childhood 
entitled ‘ The Woman Flinches.’ 


Mr. Puiip LEE WaRNER is publishing 
for the Medici Society ‘ Antiquities of 
India: an Account of the History and 
Culture of Ancient Hindostan,’ by Dr. 
Lionel D. Barnett; and a revised and 
enlarged edition of Dr. Budge’s transla- 
tion of ‘The Book of the Dead,’ repro- 
duced in thirty-seven folding coloured 
plates. 


Messrs. ConsTABLE will publish shortly 
a work entitled ‘ The Depot for Prisoners 
of War at Norman Cross, Huntingdonshire, 
1796-1816,’ by Dr. Thomas James Walker. 
This depot was the first, and for twelve 
years the only, prison specially con- 
structed for the custody of the prisoners 
captured in the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic war between 1799 and 1815. Dr. | 
Walker gives a complete account of the | 
building, administration, and demolition 
of the prison. 











WE are glad to hear that at the Ex- 
hibition of Sport now being held in the 


Hague the English ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Sport,’ published by Mr. William Heine- 
mann, was awarded the gold medal. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish next week 
a new volume of poems by Mr. Arthur 
Symons, entitled ‘Knave of Hearts.’ 
Besides the poem of the title, the volume 
contains ‘ Fétes Galantes,’ ‘ Poémes Sa- 
turniens, and translations from André 
Chénier and Catullus. 

Two novels to be published shortly 
by Mr. Heinemann are ‘ The Victim,’ by 
Mr. George Willoughby, a story of artist 
life in Chelsea; and ‘Diana and Two 
Symphonies, by Mr. Francis Toye, the 
plot of which is laid in musical circles. 


A cuRioUS variant of the Rip Van 
Winkle tradition is presented in ‘ Through 
a Glass, Darkly,’ a novel by an author 
new to fiction, which Messrs. Gay & 
Hancock will publish at the end of this 
month. The hero, a rising artist, is 


\ suspended for a decade by untoward 


circumstances from the exercise of his 
profession. Then the ten years of his 
exile are made as though they had not 
been. In the sequel we follow the career 
of one who, restored to his vocation at 
the age at which he left it, naturally 
moves with some perplexity in a world 
affected by the lapse of time. 


‘THe Lire anp MINISTRY OF PAUL 
THE APOSTLE, by Eleanor Densmore 
Wood, is announced by Messrs. Headley 
Brothers. She has had the advantage of 
study and travel in Palestine and Asia 
Minor. 


Messrs. Hoppsr & StoveuTon include 
in their list ‘A Bookman’s Letters,’ the 
first collection Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
has made of his ‘‘ Claudius Clear” papers 
on literary subjects; and two books by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett—‘ Paris Nights, and 
Other Impressions of Places and People,’ 
illustrated by Mr. E. A. Rickards; and 
‘The Plain Man and his Wife,’ a book of 
advice on business and pleasure and 
domestic organization. 

The same firm are bringing out two 
books of reminiscences which should be 
of special interest: ‘The Reporters’ 
Gallery,’ by Mr. Michael Macdonagh, and 
‘ Mid-Victorian Memories,’ by Mr. R. E. 
Francillon, who has much to tell of lite- 
rature and journalism. 


THe Pusric Liprartan at Fulham, 
Mr. W. 8S. C. Rae, has a volume in the 
press with Messrs. Routledge & Sons on 
* Practical Library Administration.’ 

The same firm promise shortly ‘A 
Pilgrimage in Surrey,’ by Mr. J. 8. Ogilvy, 
the author-artist of ‘London Town.’ It 
will contain 92 coloured pictures of 
famous Surrey haunts and houses, with 
historical and descriptive text. 


Tue school story seems to have come 
into vogue suddenly. Messrs. Black an- 
nounce two books of the kind— The 
Mystery of Markham,’ by Mr. Warren 
Bell, and ‘ The Feats of Foozle,’ a public- 
school boy who is always getting into 
scrapes. 
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The Prowlers. By F. St. Mars. 


& Co.) 


A ROMANCE of animal life must needs be 
founded on fact, if it is to carry convic- 
tion. This is far from saying that nothing 
is to be left to the imagination of the 
chronicler ; it suffices that no behaviour 
incompatible with ascertained habits, no 
incident beyond the range of probability, 
should be introduced, and that the local 
colour should be true. That Mr. St. Mars 
has actually been an eyewitness of all 
the strange scenes he depicts is extremely 
unlikely, but there is no question that he 
knows what he is talking about, and that 
his knowledge has been acquired in the 
right school. Equally important for the 
narrative is his exceptional power of 
expression: his language is virile and 
strenuous, never slipshod; and he is a 
master of terse and graphic description. 
It would perhaps be ungrateful, and 
certainly uncharacteristic of the spirit of 
the age, to suggest that the eyes some- 
times are apt to ache with so much 
movement, and might welcome an occa- 
sional lull. Battle and murder and sudden 
death there are on every page. Here are 
two paragraphs selected almost at hap- 
hazard :— 


“* After that there was a jet of flame, and 
a report that seemed to knock the natural 
tranquillity of the place to little pieces. It 
seemed also to have literally burst pigeons 
upwards out of the wood, and to hurl them 
into space. It scattered finches out of the 
hedges as dew is scattered from a bough 
that is shaken at early morn. And it con- 
jured up an eruption of bronze bodies from 
the spots where the pheasants gathered 
pron meg and sent them into apparent hys- 

rics.” 


(Nisbet 


Again, in description of the sudden 
vengeance of the peregrine falcon upon a 
usurping kite :— 

“* A steel-coloured flash, a burst of feathers, 
a wild, hurtling, feathered mass shooting 
earthwards at appalling speed, then—a divi- 
sion of the mass into two parts. The pere- 
grine, wings .threshing furiously, tail out- 
spread, body thrown back, checking her 
mad career. The kite, blasted from life, 
a smashed and crumpled heap turning over 
and over as it fell, and finally vanishing, 


crashing into the upper branches among the 
oaks,” 


This is undeniably vivid. On the other 
hand, the candid critic may here and there 
See traces of incipient mannerisms and 
twists of language which, effective enough 
in themselves, tend to become inept by 
repetition ; we presently detect the juggler 
in words who is too prone to repeat his 
tricks. To take one example only, there 
must be a score of sentences beginning 
thus: “ Followed an infernal chattering ” ; 
* Followed a leap, a thud, a dry rustle of 
feathers, a squawk ” ; ‘ Followed a swirl, 
a hissing, bubbling, boiling rush, and— 
chaos *; * Followed a sudden chaos and a 
miniature whirligig.” 


| Is there not something amiss with Mr. 
| St. Mars’s title? There is perhaps no 
reason to apply the name * Prowlers”’ 
exclusively to four-footed animals, but 
we were a little surprised to find that 
about half of the dramatis persone in the 
book were birds. ‘The Marauders’ is the 
title of one of the tales, and would be 
appropriate enough for the whole collec- 
tion. It is entirely a matter of individual 
taste which of these thirteen stories should 
be awarded the palm for excellence—any 
one has just as strong claims as another ; 
while it would be a still more invidious 
task to determine which should be ex- 
cluded if their number had to be reduced 
to twelve. Some of them have been 
previously published in magazines, and it 
is curious that in their present arrange- 
ment the first appears to be properly 
a sequel to the seventh. In _ three 
only does Mr. St. Mars resort to 
dialogue, one being that which tells of 
the thrilling and unsuccessful attempt 
of a family of stoats to stop a “ flitting ” 
of rats, and how the desperate siege in 
a woodpecker’s hole was raised by the 
white owls. Incidentally, we may note 
that among all the “* prowlers ” the author 
seems to show a partiality for any of the 
weasel tribe, whereas he has not a good 
word to say of the rats. He endorses the 
stoat’s estimate of them as “ garbage- 
eating, carrion-hunting, flat-footed, goblin- 
eared, ullage-smelling, cannibalistic offal,’ 
and, again, “ naked-tailed, naked-footed 
scum,” and the part they play is indeed 
revolting. 

Though the scene of these adventures 
is laid in England, Mr. St. Mars has 
boldly declined to be handicapped 
by the limits of our fauna, and has 
introduced such characters as_ the 
coyote, the American crow, and a pair of 
minks—each in the guise of an escaped 
desperado. The great grey shrike, too, is 
hardly a typical British paterfamilias ; but 
we are not disposed to quarrel on that 
score with the telling of his fascinating 
career, which among other things reveals 
the origin of his curious name, the “ sen- 
tinel.’’ Of special interest is the remark- 
able account of a “fighting rabbit,”’ 
which became a terror even to the dreaded 
ferret. A note by the author tells us that 
the facts as observed by himself have been 
independently confirmed by two of his 
correspondents. ‘The Outcast’ tells the 
more or less familiar story of a rook who 
is a pariah among his fellows, and his 
pathetic struggle against long odds. We 
have no space even to hint at the startling 
experiences of the fox, the otter, the hedge- 
hog, the pomatorhine skua, and the 
sparrowhawk. 

Mr. St. Mars pauses now and again 
to emphasize certain features of animal 
existence that are not always appre- 
ciated. He shows that the reason why 
the raiders habitually prey on animals 
so greatly their inferiors, and avoid combat 
with their equals or superiors, is in no 
way due to cowardice, but simply that 
they see “no fun in getting mangled 





without a cause,” the lot of a wounded 
creature being a pitiless one. He points 





out, too, why a bird is so voracious; it 
is simply ‘to balance the enormous 
expenditure of energy....it must gorge 
to fly, and must fly to live.” The fullest 
enjoyment can perhaps be derived from 
this remarkable book by reading it once 
for the story at the author’s pace, which 
is anything but slow, and then at leisure 
for a proper appreciation of the writing, 
In this respect it will be worth more to 
the reader of mature judgment than to 
a juvenile, but at the same time it can 
hardly fail to touch the enthusiasm of the 
young. 








The Peregrine Falcon at the Eyrie. By 
Francis Heatherley. (‘Country Life’ 
Office.) 


THE superabundance of recent literature 
devoted to ornithology is becoming a 
byword ; nevertheless there emerges one 
type which still has an indubitable claim 
to the consideration of both expert and 
general reader, when, as in this instance, 
an individual observer concentrates his 
attention upon the unrevealed secrets 
of an individual bird, and is competent 
to render a plain, straightforward account 
of what he himself has seen and heard. 
Of course the rule of all interviews holds 
good : the more impenetrable the privacy 
of the subject—we had almost said the 
patient—and the stronger its hold upon 
popular sentiment, the greater the kudos 
attaching to successful intrusion. In 
this respect no more fortunate choice 
could be made than the peregrine falcon, 
who is perforce a strict recluse from the 
very fact of his unenviable distinction as 
the noblest of all our birds of prey. 


Dr. Heatherley determined to disabuse 
his mind of all preconceived notions at 
the outset, the sole fact which he accepted 
as a working hypothesis from the * books ” 
being the safe one that the female, or 
falcon, is considerably larger than the 
male, or tiercel; the circumstance that 
he had had no previous acquaintance with 
the wild peregrine (we are following his 
example in using the adjective as a noun) 
was perhaps no disadvantage. With a 
bare fortnight in the year available for 
his purpose, he had many difficulties to 
surmount, including the fact that the 
eyrie under observation was situated on 
an island, which could not be reached in 
bad weather. Thus it was only after 
two comparatively unproductive years 
that in 1912 fortune favoured him, and 
he obtained results which marked the 
triumph of organization. Eventually a 
portable shed, 7 ft. long by 4 ft. wide and 
4 ft. deep, was erected on a ledge just large 
enough to hold it, some 20 ft. from the 
top of the cliff; it had to be raised on 
trestles to reach the level of the eyrie, 
and was then securely lashed with ropes. 
This was provisioned, and luxuriously 
furnished with mattress, pillows, and 
sleeping-bag, and was occupied in tum 
by the author and seven other enthusi- 
astic bird-watchers, whose experience was 
certainly to be envied. For thirteen 
successive days and nights an unbroken 
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watch was kept on the eyrie, and, apart 
from any of the other proceedings, the 
Appendix giving tabulated particulars 
of every meal during that period is an 
invaluable record. 


Systematic observation did not begin 
till the young were hatched, but several 
important facts were established con- 
cerning this stage. The notes for the 
three years showed the incubation 
period to be roughly five weeks; 
this is a point about which the books 
are for the most part reticent, but Mr. 
Walpole Bond gives it as a month. 
Again, the same authority states that the 
eggs are deposited at intervals of two 
and sometimes three or even four days, 
whereas in this instance it was found that 
on April 7th there was one egg in the 
eyrie, and on the 11th there were four. 
The falcon is always said to do the major 
part of the sitting. Whether she did so 
or not on this occasion was not ascertained, 
we suppose; but after the young were 
hatched Dr. Heatherley made the sur- 
prising discovery that their care was 
undertaken almost entirely by the tiercel, 
the hunting being left to the falcon. 
He is continually referring to the daring, 
boldness, or fierceness of the former, and 
contrasting it with the timidity of the 
latter. This is at variance with the 
experience of other naturalists, and it is 
possible that even here the same qualities 
might have been severally labelled *‘ tame- 
ness’ and ‘ wildness,”” to judge from the 
behaviour described. The late Mr. E. T. 
Booth, in his ‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ 
tells how, when he was obtaining speci- 
mens, he pegged down a young peregrine 
with traps on each side, and caught the 
falcon that night, but the male bird 
only after three days. 

It must, however, be borne in mind 
that, when the observer is at close quar- 
ters in unnatural cover, the conditions are 
no longer normal, and the fear of the 
unknown is a disturbing factor which 
may be expected to affect individuals 
quite differently. That another explana- 
tion is at least probable is borne out 
by the story told at a later stage. 
On one occasion a shot was heard by 
one of the watchers in the shed, and all 
writers agree that, if an attempt is once 
made on the life of a brooding falcon, 
she will thereafter become extremely 
wary, however bold she has been before. 
Certainly the dramatic story of famine 
telated in chap. iv. lends colour to the 
supposition that the mother who did the 
foraging came to an untimely end. This 
seems far more likely than the alternative 
suggestion made by Dr. Heatherley, that 
her resentment of the constant presence 
of spying strangers took the form of 
absenting herself until her maternal in- 
stincts eventually reasserted themselves. 


On May 28th something went wrong 
with the food supply, and for twenty-five 
hours not a scrap was brought in, when the 
tiercel, who had shown-himself singularly 
helpless in the emergency, at last broke 
the fast with a domestic chicken. That 
was the only meal on the 29th, but he 





saved the situation by invoking the help 
of a fresh falcon. There are, of course, 
many similar instances on record. The 
foster mother, if such she was, came to the 
eyrie with some boldness; actually she 
needed breaking in, for once there was a 
determined tussle between the pair over 
a thrush which she had brought. After 
this all went well; indeed, we gather 
that there was no mortality in any year 
among the young. Dr. Heatherley ex- 
plains that his notes in extenso have been 
reserved for The Zoologist, and that to 
some extent the records of three years 
have been condensed into a single season 
so as to form a continuous readable 
narrative. 


In an article on Incubation in ‘ British 
Birds,’ vol. v. p. 326, Mr. E. B. Dunlop 
remarks, ‘‘ The variation in the size of the 
young, produced by their difference in age, 
has sometimes wrongly been attributed 
to sex.’ Dr. Heatherley is far from 
accepting this version, and with the facts 
at his disposal does not hesitate to assert 
that the variation in size is a matter of sex. 
Certainly the four youngsters under obser- 
vation in 1912 were all hatched between 
the 14th and the 18th of April, and yet 
two were from the first noticeably larger 
than the others. As far as his observation 
goes, he is even inclined to hold that the 
difference in size extends to the eggs, with 
the same explanation. 


Attention is called to the very varied 
condition of the quarry when brought to 
the eyrie. A bird would be sometimes 
intact, sometimes headless or mangled 
or completely plucked ; the tiercel’s own 
portion would often be a gory morsel both 
plucked and skinned. Dr. Heatherley 
suggests that when the prey is overdue it 
is brought in haste just as it is, otherwise 
being prepared; but the details of the 
meals as given hardly support such a 
theory. What makes it the more puzzling 
is the tiercel’s habit, often observed, of 
offering a beakful of feathers alone to his 
offspring. In diet the peregrine un- 
doubtedly adapts himself to his surround- 
ings. Once the tiercel condescended to 
help himself to a dead puffin which had 
been placed on the top of the rock for him, 
and Dr. Heatherley writes: ‘That the 
peregrine does not always kill in mid-air 
is shown by rats, barnyard chicken, and 
nestling shags appearing on the bill of 
fare.’ We find no mention of the first 
and the last items in these pages, and 
further information on this point would 
be particularly interesting, as it has been 
asserted that the peregrine never preys 
upon a mammal of any sort. The length 
of a meal varied from three to thirty 
minutes, and the tiercel generally made a 
startling “ yapping ”’ noise when it became 
too protracted ; on more than one occasion 
he fed his family against time, with his 
mate sounding the alarm overhead till 
the very last minute of the arrival of the 
relieving party. It was a point of honour 
for each occupant of “ Peregrine Hotel ”’ 
not to emerge before he was relieved. 
One watcher had an alarming experience, 
for the shed became unsteady on 
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the trestles, while it blew half a gale 
at night. 

When the young were almost fledged each 
was seen to back to the edge of the eyrie, 
where it grasped the rock firmly with its 
talons and beat its wings vigorously for a 
minute or two. The author has witnessed 
the same thing in a raven’s nest, and 
similarly we have heard prolonged wing- 
flapping in the nest of a swift the evening 
before the young took flight for good. 
It was observed that both the falcon and 
the tiercel indulged in a daily bath, re- 
turning with draggled plumage. There 
is a ludicrous photograph of the tiercel 
while he dozed with his head drooping 
forward. Often the third eyelid would 
be in evidence, and Dr. Heatherley just 
failed to obtain a picture showing his 
seaward eye open and his landward eye 
shut. Possibly this is not an unusual 
trait among other birds, for Miss Turner 
has detected it with the stone-curlew. 
One of the most diverting incidents wit- 
nessed was produced by the accidental 
upsetting of a tin in the shed. The 
tiercel, who was at the time feeding a 
youngster with a good deal of yapping, 
stood for a moment listening open- 
mouthed; his son darted forward, and. 
promptly seizing his tongue, tried to pull 
it out! Aregular tug of war ensued, with 
the father shrieking in agony and dragging 
him round. When at length he shook 
himself free, he took no reprisals on his 
tormentor, but proceeded with the feeding 
as if nothing had happened. 

We have found this delightful book of 
such absorbing interest that we should 
recommend it with confidence quite apart 
from its most attractive feature, the 
magnificent series of photographs by the 
author and Mr. C. J. King. There is no 
need to comment on these in any detail. 
but they could hardly be excelled in their 
way. The falcon does not get her share 
owing to her behaviour, and is figured 
only twice. It is to be regretted, perhaps, 
that no photograph shows a bird in the 
act of alighting or taking off. With so 
much to praise unreservedly, we must 
record our dislike of the trashy head-lines. 
with which every page is disfigured ; 
almost at random we may select “‘ Golly ! 
I’ve left the lens at home’; “* You can 
fly, but you can’t stoop for nuts” ; ‘ You 
may hide, Sarah, but I ‘ll see him farther ”’ ; 
“The new night-watchman does not 
discuss Lloyd George at length with the 
bobby.” This sort of stuff is sadly in- 
congruous in association with the haughty 
peregrine. 

It only remains to be said that there is 
no need to regard this volume as in any 
way cutting the ground from under the 
feet of the ‘‘ Home Life” Series, which 
has made such an auspicious beginning. 
The field to be covered is far too wide 
for any such monopoly, and in truth, if 
the very next issue of that series dealt 
with this identical subject, the present 
publication wouldin no way detract from 
its value ; rather would the value of each 
be enhanced for the purpose of comparison. 
For no one pretends that the last word 
has yet been said. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Abbot (C. G.), Fowle (F. E.), and Aldrich 
(L. B.), ANNALS OF THE ASTROPHYSICAL 
OBSERVATORY OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
Institution, Vol. ITI. Washington 

The third volume of these Annals records 

the results of researches by the Astro- 
physical Observatory subsequent to those 
published in the previous volume in 1907. 
The authors state that the points which 
these researches aimed at establishing had 
to do with the value of the solar constant 
of radiation, and the question whether 
there are any sensible variations of this 
value other than those produced by varia- 
tions of the earth’s distance from the sun. 
They claim to have obtained answers to 
both these questions by establishing the 
scale of measurement of radiation and the 
solar constant of radiation to within 1 per 
cent, and by having shown ‘“‘ by two inde- 
pendent methods that the Sun’s emission 
is not uniform, but varies, with an irregular 
periodicity of from 7 to 10 days on the 
average, and with irregular amounts seldom 
if ever exceeding 10 per cent.” A number 
of diagrams and tables are included. 


Bostock (Leonard), HeatrH AND SICKNESS 
IN THE TROPICS, 2/ net. 

Simpkin & Marshall 

A little handbook for travellers and 
others relating tc the preservation of health 
in the tropics, and the treatment of some 
of the commoner diseases prevalent there. 
It is divided into two parts, ‘ Hygiene’ and 
* Diseases and Accidents’; and, though the 
author’s experience only extends to South 
Africa, the suggestions put forward are 
applicable to tropical countries generally. 
The instructions are brief and eminently 
practical. 

Hill (J. Arthur), Sprrerrvuarism AnD Psy- 
cHIcAL Researcu, “The People’s 
Books,” 6d. net. Jack 

This is an excellent introduction to the 
subject, written in a clear style with an 
occasional touch of humour, and in a spirit 
of impartiality very different from the 
violent prejudices on both sides which 
obscure proper examination and criticism 
of the various phenomena. Considering 
that he has fewer than ninety pages, we 
think the author has done wonders. We 
regret, however, that he has not added at 
the end a brief bibliography of books for 
further study, though he mentions some 
in the course of his inquiry. In such a list 
we should include Mr. Collison-Morley’s 
* Greek and Roman Ghost-Stories,’ or some 
book which would indicate that supernormal 
phenomena like those of the Poltergeist 
are not things of yesterday, due to an ex- 
cessively nervous and overwrought civili- 
zation. 

Mr. Hill’s selection of examples is excel- 
lent, but we wish that he had been a little 
more definite in explaining the conditions 
of experiment. Is Mrs. Piper, for instance, 
in physical contact with the persons or 
things which engage her attention in a 
trance state ? 

* Spiritualism ” the world generally takes 
to mean the manifestations of spirits whose 
remarks and supposed actions are not 
severely scrutinized, and in many cases are 
easily reduced to ridicule. It should be 
added, therefore, that this little volume 
deals mainly with phenomena more seriously 
regarded and displayed under more stringent 
conditions—-the field of Psychical Research. 
We think it a pity that the paper cover of 
this little book and other notices of it call it 
briefly ‘ Spiritualism.’ 


FINE ARTS 


—@— 


SOME FRENCH AND SPANISH 
CATHEDRALS. 


WE have never met a book which we would 
sooner put into the hands of any one 
who wanted to know why we count the 
cathedrals of France among the wonders 
of the world than ‘Some French Cathe- 
drals.’ The articles of which it is com- 
posed struck us when read in J'he Times 
as the work of one who knew everything 
that architecture had to say on the sub- 
ject, and had, on that foundation, built 
a superstructure of esthetic appreciation 
permitted to few. They gain immensely 
by being collected into a handy and well- 
printed volume, the first of a series which 
will be remarkable if its successors have 
anything like the same distinction. 

The cathedrals of which the book 
treats are Bourges, Chartres, Amiens, 
and Beauvais, with a few incidental re- 
marks on Notre Dame. We should be 
disposed to quarrel with the writer for 
neglecting our special favourite—Rheims 
—were we not assured that it was only 
omitted because he felt the narrow limits 
of a newspaper article too meagre for the 
appreciation it requires. The praises of 
Bourges at first seemed excessive; we 
had generally ranked it with Soissons 
—no mean praise either—distinguished 
especially by its fine glass; but on reflec- 
tion we feel the weight of the considera- 
tions put forward. The beauty and 
genius of its design are overwhelming. 
Of Chartres the writer has said much, and 
all excellently, but it is difficult to re- 
capture the feelings of solemn ecstasy 
with which one entered it for the first 
time, and of this sense of mystery he 
speaks only by implication. Amiens he 
admires, but does not love; here science 
has conquered art; but the stupendous 
miracle of Beauvais finds in him what 
its lovers will feel as but a half-hearted 
recognition. We are especially glad to 
meet in a work like this a constant protest 
against the falsification of art which is 
going on everywhere under the name of 
restoration. It is not too much to say 
that there are hardly a dozen pieces of 
genuine medieval sculpture to be seen 
on the cathedrals of the Ile-de-France 
to-day; the rest are copies no more 
valuable than a completely repainted 
Van Eyck or Titian. 


‘The Cathedrals of Southern Spain ’ is 
noteworthy for the magnificence of the 
architecture it records, and because little, 
and that little untrustworthy, has hitherto 
been written on the subject. Spain is a 
country where all the styles of Europe and 
of the East may be studied; a country, 
too, where native talent, working upon a 
sumptuous background, crystallized into 
forms expressive of the national require- 
ments and ideals. The ecclesiological 


Some French Cathedrals. ‘The Times 
Series.” (John Murray.) 








The Cathedrals of Southern Spain. 


By C. 
Gasquoine Hartley. 


(Werner Laurie. ) 


student, conscious of the difficulty of 
planning large churches suitable for pre- 
sent-day congregational worship, will be 
surprised to find his problems already 
solved in the great Catalonian churches, 
In returning to classic models as the 
universal bases of architecture, the modern 
architect is in danger of forgetting the 
lessons of Gothic. Gothic architects were 
notable for their daring achievements, 
and, using the material to hand, they 
solved stupendous structural problems 
with the happiest results. In Spain, 
working from the old Roman basilican 
plan, the native architects produced the 
cathedral of Gerona, with its aisleless nave, 
“the widest pointed vault in Christen- 
dom”; it measures 73ft. in span, a 
width nearly double that found in English 
and French cathedrals. The nave of Palma 
measures 71 ft., and, including the aisles, 
190 ft. The author points to Rome as the 
only “country that has spoken in its 
building with the same overwhelming 
force.” 

Spain was the home of many schools, 
yet every influence from without was 
absorbed by the native craftsmen. France 
inspired Burgos and Toledo, Germany, 
Seville, yet each is essentially a Spanish 
cathedral, and, if this is the case with 
Gothic, it is equally so with the Renais- 
sance work. The Spanish temperament 
permeates the equipment of the churches ; 
sculpture and painting, mosaic and metal- 
work, all exhibit the same exuberant 
spirit. The author has dwelt at length 
on the extent of Spain’s indebtedness to 
outside influences and to the nature of the 
ancient buildings on the spot, which played 
so important a part in subsequent de- 
velopments. She brings out the difference 
in type of Spain and her neighbours, and 
names Leon as the only cathedral that can 
be regarded as French. Byzantine fea- 
tures persisted in Spain much longer and 
more strongly than in any other European 
country ; this accounts for the interest- 
ing domes or cimborios at Salamanca and 
Tarragona, forms peculiar to Spain. As 
a province of the Roman Empire, Spain 
was in constant touch with Constantinople. 
The Renaissance, called in Spain Greco- 
Roman, introduced under the Catholic 
kings, was due also to the constant direct 
communication with Italy. 

In her account of individual cathedrals 
the author divides the country into 
provinces, following the line of route in 
visiting them. This plan sacrifices the 
clearer development of the subject in 
a chronological sequence, but is probably 
more convenient to the traveller. 

The book is written with enthusiasm 
and knowledge, and will be a useful guide 
for some time to come. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that there is no map, and the archi- 
tectural student will miss plans of the 
churches described, since it is for these 
that Spanish architecture is most remark- 
able. The photographic illustrations are 
good so far as they go, but are sufficient 
only to whet the appetite. We are glad to 
note that the volume, containing much 





information in a small space, is light to 
handle, and that it has a good Index. 
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A Court Painter and his Circle: Frangois 
Boucher (1703-1770). By Mrs. Bearne. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


In this essentially “popular” book, 
dealing with the life and times of Frangois 
Boucher, Mrs. Bearne has not attempted 
to throw any new light on eighteenth- 
century French history or eighteenth- 
century French art. She presupposes a 
complete ignorance of both in_ the 
reader, and supplies a series of anecdotes 
relating to the artist and the leading 
figures of his environment. 

There is no lack of material at her 
disposal. The picturesque Courts of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. afford such 
a panorama of intrigue, extravagance, 
and romance that any account of them, 
however superficial, is bound to prove 
entertaining reading. 

It is, however, regrettable that the 
author has not revised her manuscript more 
carefully. Her book contains numerous 
repetitions, and some paragraphs are so 
loosely constructed that they are almost 
unintelligible. Her style has a tendency 
to lapse into the colloquial. The Duc 
du Maine, she tells us, “‘ was not a bad 
sort of man” (p. 59), and the Duchesse 
de Retz “‘ was most scandalous in her 
way of going on” (p. 62). Her French, 
too, can fail her on occasion. She appears 
to think that Bachaumont’s criticism of 
Boucher, ‘ galant, léché, et présentant 
partout le méme ton de couleur,” has an 
adulatory significance. 

As an art critic Mrs. Bearne is not very 
discriminating or definite in her views. 
No painter of the French School had a 
greater sense of beauty than Boucher, or 
a more prolific facility. The only artist 
who could create nymphs rivalling his 
in charm and grace was the sculptor 
Falconet. Boucher did not search for 
the inner beauty with the almost morbid 
intensity of Botticelli; he was content 
with what he found readily and was able 
to portray without effort. We should 
have welcomed a more serious considera- 
tion of the artist as a master craftsman, a 
decorator of supreme genius, and a de- 
signer of beautiful tapestries for the looms 
of Beauvais and Gobelins. We could, on 
the other hand, have dispensed with some 
of Mrs. Bearne’s strictures on men and 
morals; in a book of this kind her tirade 
against motorists, ‘for whose pleasure 
man and beast must suffer and die” 
(p. 148), seems to us as misplaced as it is 
intrinsically absurd. 

The illustrations, however, which consist 
of reproductions of the pictures of Boucher 
and other masters of the period, are ex- 
cellent. A coloured plate of Boucher’s 
‘Madame de Pompadour’ in the South 
Kensington Museum forms the frontis- 
piece, and there is also a reproduction of 
his other portrait of ‘ La Marquise ’ in the 
Wallace Collection. The treatment of 
the amazingly complicated dress in the 
latter picture is a marvel of skill: no 
photograph can do justice to this little 
masterpiece, which can hold its own with 
the most pretentious efforts in the realm 
of elegant portraiture. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Archezologia Zliana, Turep Series, Vol. IX., 
edited by R. Blair. 


Society. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 


A MILITARY bronze diploma lately found 
at Ghioumurzin in Thracia—by which the 


| number of these valuable documents known 
: : . | to epigraphists and historians is brought to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Soc. of Antiquaries | 
Contains the Annual Report, &c., of the | 


Other items include ‘ Excavations | 


on the Roman Wall at Limestone Bank,’ by | 


Mr. P. Newbold; ‘The Bishopric of Dur- 
ham under Anthony Bek, 1283-1311,’ by 
Mr. R. K. Richardson ; and the Report on 
the Excavations at Corstopitum for 1912. 
The inscriptions, with explanations by Prof. 
Haverfield, are of particular interest. They 
include an altar “to the discipline of the 
Emperors,” erected by Legio II. Augusta, 
and an apparent reference to the Thirtieth 
Legion, no trace of which so far is known in 
England. One X, however, as may be seen 
from the illustration, looks like an intruded 
letter, and the Professor thinks it probable 
that the mark of the well-known Twentieth 
Legion was originally inscribed, the addition 
being afterwards made by “some traveller 
or soldier from Germany, perhaps a stray 
man from the 30th,”” who “added the third 
X for auld lang syne.” The volume is well 
illustrated. 


Maspero (Sir Gaston), Eayprian Art, 21/ 
net. Fisher Unwin 
This is a translation, although it does not 
say so, of the ‘ Essais sur |’ Art Egyptien : 
reviewed in The Atheneum of April 12th 
last. It is equipped with an Index of Proper 
Names and a cloth cover—two advantages 
not enjoyed by the original. On the other 
hand, it is painfully apparent that the 
translator is not an Egyptologist. ‘“ Le 
roi Serpent”’’ is the name given by Sir 
Gaston Maspero to the unknown king of 
an early dynasty whose beautiful stela, 
now one of the glories of the Louvre, bears 
a snake as the hieroglyph or word-sign 
denoting his “ hawk-name.’ The _ trans- 
lator calls him the “‘ King-Serpent,’”” both 
in Italic and Roman type, which is exactly 
what he is not. Nor would Sir Gaston, who 
is an excellent English scholar, have ever 
written of “‘ a semi-negress.” 


Rhys (Sir John), THe Crettic INscRIPTIONS 
OF CISALPINE GAUL, 10/6 net. Milford 
A paper read to the British Academy 
in January of this year. In 1911 the 
author began to look for Celtic inscriptions 
in Italy, a few of which were dealt 
with in ‘The Celtic Inscriptions of France 
and Italy. The present paper publishes 
the results of his work, which is divided 
into four districts: (1) Lugano and the 
immediately surrounding country in the 
Canton Ticino. This part of the paper 
deals with two inscriptions involving a 
disputed question of dative and genitive. 
(2) The Vallis Diubiasca with the course of the 
Moésa and Mesocco in the Grisons. (3) A 
zone south of the Lugano district. (4) The 
country round the Lago di Garda. The 
text is illustrated by a number of photo- 
graphs of inscriptions. 
An Appendix discusses the Vergiate 
inscription found last February. Sir John 
reads in it an invitation to a funeral feast. 


Vis'vakarma: Exampies oF INDIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, HAaNnDI- 
CRAFT, chosen by Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy: Part V., 2/6 Luzac 

Twelve plates are comprised in the 
present part, showing further examples of 

Indian architecture and sculpture. The 

As‘okan capitals at Sarnath and Sanchi 

(plates 80 and 81) are particularly fine 

specimens, as is also the Column and Capital, 

Badami (plate 65). All the plates are well 

reproduced. 


a total of 120—declares that in 71 a.p., 
Vespasian and Nerva being consuls, the 
customary privileges of citizenship, &c., 
were granted to two Thracian veterans, Hes 
benus son of Dulazenus, and Doles son of 
Sappeus, who had seen service in the 
Mediterranean Fleet (‘‘ Classis preetoria Mi- 
senensis’’) for twenty-six years and more. 
The reason which prompts me to mention 
this find is purely topographical, the original 
diploma being said to have been hung 
“Rome, in Capitolis, ad aram Gentis 
Tulie, in podio, parte exteriore.”” The 
altar of the Julian family is, or was, a well- 
known feature of the Capitol; but we had 
no information about its architecture and 
about its podium. More knowledge con- 
cerning the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus and its surroundings has been 
gathered from military diplomas 
from any other epigraphic source. 
was not an inch of vertical surfa “a 
the precincts of the Capitol tha had not 
been taken advantage of for hgigi i 
perial decrees (engraved on bronz§/tablets 

so much so that the practice had oye n 
up in the time of Domitian, whe 

was chosen “post edem divi 
Minervam,” where the church 

Maria Antiqua now stands. 

Although the high road (Via Angelica) 
connecting the district of the Vatican with 
the Milvian Bridge (Ponte Molle) is of com- 
paratively modern date, having been laid 


| out by Pius IV. in 1563, there is no doubt 


that it represents a much older Roman 
road, the name of which is not known. 
Possibly it may have been Via Septimiana. 
Its course along the foot of the Mons Vati- 
canus (Monte Mario) is marked by the 
hamlet, church, and hospice of San Lazaro, 
where medieval pilgrims from the North, 
affected with contagious diseases—lepers 
especially—were sequestered before enter- 
ing the city. A section of this Roman road 
has lately been dug out in the fields of La 
Farnesina (the ancient Prata Falconis), 
lined with vestiges of tombs and columbaria 
of families well known in classic times — the 
Memmia, the Cesia, the Salvia, &c. 

Two gravestones deserve special mention. 
One commemorates the death of a young 
man, Evhelpistus by name, who died while 
undergoing a surgical operation. His adop- 
tive father, a freedman of the Emperor 
Hadrian, expresses rather forcibly his dis- 
gust at the clumsiness of the operators : 
““Quem medici secarunt et occiderunt ”’ 
(‘whom the physicians cut to pieces and! 
killed ”’ !). 

The other inscription describes a touching 
incident of the death of a Cxsia Daphne, 
who had married a Cesius Advena at the 
age of fifteen, and had been his faithful and 
loving companion for twenty-seven years: 
‘**Incomparabili dulcitudine, sine ulla animi 
eius offensa.’’ Her fatal illness lasted only 
seven days; and while the distracted hus- 
band was sobbing by her death-bed, she 
drew his hands over her eyes—to be spared 
the sight of his sorrow—and died! ‘“ Flente 
super se marito (eius) manus super oculos 
tenebat, debitum nature solvit.” 

I have just seen in a newspaper of wide 
European circulation the following exhilarat- 
ing telegram, dated Rome, Thursday, Sept. 
4th: ‘Excavations in the subterranean 
galleries of the Hot Springs of Diocletian 
have just brought to light a medieval mill, 
and a little farther on a temple to Mithra.”’ 





If we substitute the Baths of Caracalla for 
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those delicious Hot Springs of Diocletian ; 
if we stretch the adverb just into a 
period of twenty-seven months ago; if we 
transform the alleged temple into a plain 
underground chamber, and the alleged 
-medizval mill into a Roman fullonica ; and 
lastly, if we spell more correctly the name 
of the god, we can accept the telegram as 
fairly exact. 

Among the latest discoveries at Ostia 
mention must be made of an inscription 
found in the local Scotland Yard (Statio 
Vigilum), in which appear for the first time 
the names of an Umbricius Aimilianus, 
superintendent or commander-in-chief, and 
of his aide-de-camp Senecio. It is known 
that the police and fire service of the 
Harbour of Rome was entrusted to a com- 

any of men (centuria) chosen for service 
rom one of the seven cohorts or battalions 
stationed in Rome for an average period of 
six months. Another inscription gives the 
exact date of this vevzillatio of a com- 
pany of men from the third battalion, com- 
manded by a Capt. Claudius, which left 
Rome for Ostia on the Ides of August, 
A.D. 166, and was called back to head- 
quarters on the Ides of the following De- 
cember. The barracks are so well preserved 
that they could be used again to-day with 
the simple addition of a roof. On either 
side of the main gate there are traces of 
two booths for refreshments, where the men 
could find cheap drinks. The latrina pre- 
sents features of exceptional interest 
concerning the sanitary arrangements of 
the barracks. There are a _ water-trough 
for the horses or mules belonging to the 
fire department; a prison; a mess-room 
for the officers, transformed at a later 
period into an Augusteum; a water-tank, 
and a repository for the fire-engines. 

Under the pavement of the street, which 
runs past the main entrance, and to which 
Prof. Vaglieri, the present leader of the 
excavations, has given the name of “‘ Strada 
dei Vigili,” a mosaic floor has been laid 
bare, with the conventional representation 
of the provinces with which Ostia carried 
on the most active trade: Sicily, with the 
symbol of the triquetra ; Africa, with the 
head of an elephant; Egypt, with the 
crocodile; and Spain, with a crown of 
olives. Each of these symbolic heads is 
accompanied by a representation of the 
wind considered to be most favourable for 
carrying the ships across the Mediterranean 
to their respective ports of destination. 

The Forum of Ceres, or Corn Exchange 
of Ostia, which I first laid bare in 1888, 
together with the graceful temple of the 
goddess in the middle of it, was once orna- 
mented with a garden, the allées of which 
can still be traced with the help of the 
marble border-lines by which each plot of 
green was defined and surrounded. This 
garden, reconstructed by one of our cleverest 
landscape artists, with its display of classic 
bushes and flowers, its colonnade lining 
the four sides of the square, and its 
array of statues of eminent men, bankers, 
merchants, magistrates, harbour-masters, 
&c., has become the chief attraction to the 
visitors of Ostia, whose number increases 
every day in spite of the heat of the season. 
Tempora mutantur ! I remember the days 
when Ostia became the abomination of 
desolation at the approach of the summer 
months, and when its population dwindled 
from six hundred to iate--neer wretches 
who defied ague and death for the sake 
of extra pay. Now, since the drainage of 
the m es, the cultivation of the soil, the 
supply of good drinking-water, and the 
introduction of wire-screens against mos- 


of Sunday excursionists. A railway line, 
now in course of construction, will soon 
bring the seashore of Ogia within thirty 
minutes of the Piazza di Venezia. 

Perhaps the most important fact revealed 
by the excavations of the last two or three 
years is that, towards the end of the first 
or the beginning of the second century, the 
best portion of Ostia (if not the whole of it) 
was raised by 4 or 5ft. This drastic 
measure, involving the purchase and destruc- 
tion of property of immense value, must have 
been made compulsory by the silting of the 
mouth and delta of the Tiber, and by the 
receding of the sea at the rate of 25-30 ft. 
per annum. This constant advancing of 
the coast must have caused a slow but 
steady rise in the level of the Tiber, a 
choking in the drainage system, and a recur- 
rence of disastrous floods. There was no- 
thing left, therefore, but to destroy the old 
city and raise a new one at a higher level. 
The undertaking, begun in the time of Domi- 
tian, was completed by Hadrian, in whose 
honour “ Colonia Ostia, conservata et aucta 
auxilio et liberalitate eius,’’ raised a noble 
memorial. 

Between the ninth and tenth milestones of 
the Via Ostiensis, both above and below 
the beautiful ancient bridge called Il Ponte 
della Rifolta, traces of the primitive road 
have been found, dating from the fourth 
century B.c., when road-paving had not yet 
been brought into use. This venerable 
relic of bygone ages, this witness of the 
first intercourse between Rome and the sea, 
is composed of two parallel walls of tufa 
blocks, 15 ft. apart, which support the 
embankment. The road-bed, as I just 
remarked, is not paved (silice stratum), but 
simply macadamized (glarea munitum), the 
thickness of the layer of gravel exceeding 
2ft. The road was lined at a later period 
with tombs and mausolea belonging to the 
gens Cartilia, the gens Fabia, &c. Traces 
have also been found of the aqueduct 
which supplied Ostia with an abundance 
of water: more than enough to satisfy the 
wants of 80,000 citizens and a correspond- 
ing number of floating population. I 
myself saw and measured this aqueduct in 
the spring of 1891, where it was borne on 
arches across the old salt - works. Its 
inner channel measured 2 ft. in height, 1} ft. 
in width, and could carry at least 400 
“ quinariz.’’ Where did the water come 
from ? Where were the springs ? We have 
been able to trace the aqueduct backwards 
as far as the Valle della Rifolta, and to a 
diminutive spring producing a few tumbler- 
fuls of water in the twenty-four hours. 
Not another drop can be found for miles. 
The same inexplicable circumstances occur 
in the water-supply of Laurentum (Torre 
Paterna), where Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen Helena has discovered lead pipes 1 ft. 
in diameter, water-tanks of huge dimen- 
sions, swimming ponds, public and private 
baths and _ fountains. Here also the 
aqueduct—dating from the time of the 
Antonines—has been traced as far back as 
the twelfth milestone of the Via Lau- 
rentina, near the farmhouse of La Santola, 
where water-famine reigns supreme. The 
explanation given about the destruction of 
the sacred woods of maritime Latium having 
caused wells and springs to dry up is not 
convincing ; in fact, the territory from which 
the water-supply of Laurentum was drawn 
is more sylvan and better timbered to-day 
than it was in Roman times. 

Her Majesty’s last campaign of research 
within the boundary of the royal shooting 
forest of Castel Porziano has led to im- 
portant results. One is the discovery of a 


cleanliness and rational arrangement. We 
had always supposed that the Late-Roman 
and medizval name of the farm, Porcilianum, 
was a vulgarization of Precilianum, from 
the gens Precilia, who might have owned it 
in the third or fourth century after Christ, 
However, Queen Helena’s discovery makes 
it probable that the name has a humbler 
origin, and that as a section of the same 
farm was called Paunaria, because it was 
set apart for the breeding of peacocks, so 
this one may have been called Porciliana 
from the breeding of pigs. 

The other discovery carries us back to 
prehistoric ages, and the first permanent 
settlement of men on the coast of Lauren- 
tum. Many graves have been found dating 
from the seventh or eighth century before 
Christ, viz., belonging to the transition 
between the Bronze and the Iron periods, 
More than a hundred pieces of pottery have 
been gathered from this cemetery : some of 
inter-tribal importation, some of local make 
moulded by hand and baked in an open 
fire. There is also a flint arrow-head, which 
must have been kept by the deceased as a 
talisman or amulet, as a memento of past 
generations, rather than as a weapon. 

LANCIANI. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Mr. LIonEx Cust, Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures, and Mr. Herbert Cook are choosing 
from the pictures at Buckingham Palace 
five for loan to the Exhibition of Spanish 
Old Masters, which is to open to the public 
at the Grafton Galleries on Saturday, 
October 4th, the private view being arranged 
for the preceding day. 

An item of special interest to students 
and collectors will be the selection of Spanish 
Primitives, the earliest of which is a recently 
discovered altarpiece, dated 1250. In addi- 
tion to the masters of the Spanish School, 
there will be a number of interesting pictures 
by painters whose names are less familiar. 


The National Gallery (through the Na- 
tional Art-Collections Fund) is to benefit 
by the proceeds of the exhibition. 


WE notice with regret the retirement of 
Messrs. Shepherd Brothers from business at 
Michaelmas. Their galleries have given us 
from time to time a view of many excellent 
pictures, especially of the English Schools. 


Mr. Puitie Lez WARNER is publishing for 
the Medici Society ‘ In the National Gallery : 
a First Introduction to the Works of the 
Early Italian Schools,’ by Mrs. C. R. Peers. 
We notice also that Mr. Charles H. Caffin is 
bringing out with Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton * How to Study the Old Masters.’ Both 
volumes will be profusely illustrated. 


THis month Messrs. Black are adding 
volumes dealing with ‘Cambridge’ (by 
Mr. Walter M. Keesey) and ‘ Oxford’ (by 
Mr. Fred Richards) to their series of 
“ Artists’ Sketch-Books.”” A volume on 
‘ Stratford-on-Avon,’ by Mr. Gordon Home, 
will appear in October. 


Mr. GEORGE TrnworTH, who died last 
week in his seventieth year, had long been 
associated as a sculptor with Messrs. Doul- 
ton’s works. The son of a wheelwright, 
he took to clay-modelling as a boy, and, 
though hampered by poverty, secured art 
schooling in the intervals of work at his 
father’s shop. In 1868 one of his masters 
secured him a place at Messrs. Doulton’s, 
and there he worked for the rest of his life 
and won the praise of Ruskin. He devoted 
himself specially to ecclesiastical subjects. 
Excellent pulpits, panels, and memorials of 








quitoes, Ostia has become almost a summer 
resort ; at any rate, the goal for thousands 


beautifully preserved establishment for the 
raising of pigs, each pen being a model of 


his are to be seen in many churches. 
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Verdi's ‘ Requiem’ was given in the | 
MUSIC evening under the direction of Dr. Brewer, DRAMA 
and formed the most impressive perform- — 
—_—e— ance of the week. Madame Ackté might PLAYS OF THE WEEK. 


THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


‘Samson ET Dattza ’ is generally regarded 
as Dr. Saint-Saéns’s strongest work, and 
‘The Promised Land,’ produced under 
his direction at the Gloucester Festival last 
Thursday week, will, we think, rank as 
his weakest. The former was written 
when he was nearly forty, and the second 
nearly forty years later. Age might ac- 
count for certain inequalities— though 
Verdi wrote a wonderful work when he 
was close on eighty—but not for its pre- 
vailing dullness. There must have been 
other reasons: the story may not have 
inspired him, moreover he may have felt 
hampered at knowing that there would be 
no stage action, no scenery to accompany 
his music. Again, writing for a country 
in which choral societies are still devoted 
to Handel, though in London far less 
than formerly, he has made use of forms 
and phraseology belonging to a bygone 
age. In this respect even ‘Samson et 
Dalila’ is open to criticism, but of re- 


deeming qualities there were many— 
charm, orchestral colour, and admirable 
workmanship. 


The story of the rebellious Israelites, 
of the anger of Moses, and of the smiting 
of the rock called for music which would 
be felt as dramatic at the present day. 
The fugal writing, too, lacks strength, 
and the quiet, though inexpressive music 
may be appropriate to the opening words 
of ‘The Song of Moses,’ but not to what 
follows. 

It has been said of Gluck’s last opera, 
‘Echo et Narcisse, that it could not 
diminish his fame ; in like manner, ‘ The 
Promised Land’ notwithstanding, that 
of its composer is secure. 

Mr. Hermann Klein, who prepared the 
book, was fortunate in finding a subject 
from the Old Testament which hitherto 
does not appear to have been used, unless, 
perhaps, in Seyfried’s oratorio ‘ Die Israel- 
iten in der Wiiste,’ produced circa 1800. 

In the penultimate line of ‘ The Pro- 
mised Land’ it is not clear to whom the 
“him” refers; and this is due to the 
skipping of verses 9 and 10 of the thirty- 
second chapter of Deuteronomy. Massenet, 
by the way, wrote an oratorio bearing the 
same title as that of Dr. Saint-Saéns, 
but the scene of action throughout is 
almost entirely in Canaan itself. 

The remainder of the morning programme 
included Sir Hubert Parry’s * Te Deum,’ 
written for the Hereford Festival of 
1900, but since revised by the composer. 
An excellent performance of it was given 
under his direction, with Miss Ruth 
Vincent and Mr. Harry Dearth as soloists. 
It was followed by Sir Charles Stanford’s 
new motet ‘Ye Holy Angels Bright,’ 
based upon the familiar tune known as 
*‘Darwell’s 148th.’ The music is clever, 
but not laboured, as is often the case when 
counterpoint and fugal devices are em- 
ployed. Sir Edward Elgar conducted a 
fine rendering of his Second Symphony. 





almost be called sensational on the stage, 
but her singing in the Cathedral was pure 
and unexaggerated. The other soloists 
were Miss Mildred Jones and Messrs. John 
Coates and Dalton Baker. The * Requiem ’ 
was followed by an important selection 
from ‘ Israel in Egypt.’ 

The Festival ended on Friday morning 
with ‘The Messiah.’ 








Musical Gossip. 


THE Lerps Musicat Festivat begins on 
Wednesday, October Ist. The programme 
on the opening morning will include ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius,’ Sir Hubert Parry’s 
‘Ode to Music,’ Brahms’s Rhapsody for 
contralto solo and male chorus, and the 
same composer’s Third Symphony. This 
concert will be conducted by Sir Edward 
Elgar. 

In the evening there will be a new choral 
work, ‘On a May Morning,’ by Mr. Basil 
Harwood, the B flat minor Concerto of Tschai- 
kowsky (with Madame Carrefio as soloist), 
the Scherzo ‘ L’Apprenti Sorcier ’ by Dukas, 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 5, and _ the 
closing scene from ‘ Gétterd&émmerung.’ 
Herr Arthur Nikisch will conduct. 

At the Thursday morning concert, also 
under Herr Nikisch’s direction, will be 
given Verdi's ‘Requiem,’ Mr. George Butter- 
worth’s new Orchestral Prelude ‘ The Cherry 
Tree,’ Bach’s cantata ‘ Jesu, Priceless Trea- 
sure,’ and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

In the evening Sir Edward Elgar will 
produce his new Symphonie Poem ‘< Fal- 
staff’; Mr. Hamilton Harty his new choral 
work ‘The Mystic Trumpeter’; and the 
chorus-master, Mr. H. A. Fricker, an un- 
accompanied work, ‘The Storm Wind,’ by 
Cornelius. 

Friday morning will be devoted to Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, under the direction of 
Dr. H. P. Allen. 

On Friday evening Herr Nikisch will 
conduct Richard Strauss’s ‘ Taillefer’ and 
‘Ein Heldenleben.’ The programme will 
include Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (Mischa 
Elman). 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
Wagner, with Herr Nikisch as conductor. 

At the concluding concert in the evening 
will be given ‘ Elijah,’ conducted by Dr. 
Allen. 

The singers engaged are Miss Edyth 
Walker, Madame A. Noordewier-Reddingius, 
Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Muriel Foster, 
Madame P. de Haan-Manifarges, and Miss 
P. Lett: and Messrs. John Coates, Gervase 
Elwes, Van Rooy, Robert Radford, and 
Thorpe Bates. 

The London Symphony Orchestra is also 
engaged. 

THE meetings of the twenty-fourth season 
of the Mozart Society, founded by Mr. J. H. 
Bonawitz, will take place at the Portman 
Rooms on the following dates : October 18th, 


November 15th, December 13th; and in | 


1914 on January 17th, February 14th, 
March 14th, April 18th, May 
June 13th. The name of Mozart, as usual, 


appears in most of the programmes. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mox.—Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Sat. Mischa Elman’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 


Roya.ty.—Interlopers. A Comedy in Four 
Acts. By H. M. Harwood.—The Harbour 
Watch. By Rudyard Kipling. 

WE came away from the Royalty Theatre 

on Monday evening with the impression 

that in ‘Interlopers’ Mr. Harwood 
had given us an indifferent play rather 
wittily written. His plot is concerned 
with a husband who wished to remain his 
wife’s lover, but has become only “ the 
father of her children ’’ ; they monopolize 
her attention, and for their sake she refuses 
to go to Italy with him, although he is 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 

Angered by her point of view and her 

refusal, he seeks sympathy and consolation 

in the arms of another woman. 

While the two are together at Como the 
wife and her brother unexpectedly arrive, 
and there is a brief scene. The brother 
suggests a meeting in England a week 
later to discuss matters, and to this both 
parties agree. So in the third act we have 
the family council: the wife, secretly 
desirous of her husband’s return; her 
father and mother, old-fashioned and apt 
to be easily scandalized, especially by the 
remarks of their unmarried daughter, a 
young lady of Shavian tendencies; the 
wife ’scaricatured eugenist friend, anxiously 
advising a divorce ; the brother, urbanely 
epigrammatic ; and the erring husband, 
unrepentant, and launching forth (appa- 
rently without irony) into a denunciation 
of the morbid tendencies of the modern 
woman towards excessive motherhood ! 
Finally, he proclaims himself unwilling to 
return in ‘the soul-destroying capacity 
of father of a family,’ and departs. The 
need for secrecy, and the unsettled nature 
of his life with his mistress in London, 
soon begin to pall on him, however, and 
he is not sorry when, advised by his 
ubiquitous brother-in-law, she leaves the 
field clear for a reconciliation. 

Whatever measure of success the play 
may attain will, in our opinion, be due 
to the excellent acting of Mr. Dennis 
Eadie as the brother—a character some- 
what similar to that of the uncle in * The 
Younger Generation.’ It was certainly 
what is known in the profession, we believe, 
as a “ fat’’ part, but Mr. Eadie made the 
most of it, playing the man of the world 
with refreshing ease, and throwing off his 
| epigrams with delightful aplomb. 

Mr. Norman Trevor had not much 
chance with the husband, who is a some- 
what unconvincing personage. The author 
seems to have been afraid to make him 
quite human, lest with the domestic 








16th, and | 


qualities he undoubtedly possesses—to- 
gether with love for his wife, himself, and 
respectability —some human impulse 
should move him, and the play be ended 
before it has well begun. Miss Evelyn 
Weeden acted rather jerkily as the wife, 
'and Miss Miriam Lewes portrayed the 

charms of the mistress; the latter tried 
| hard, aided by a cigarette, to look wicked, 
| but without any great degree of success. 
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Miss Elizabeth Risdon was good as the 
** young person.” 

The piece was preceded by Mr. Kipling’s 
alusing little sketch ‘The Harbour 
Watch.’ 


Court.—The Fugitive. 

Acts. 
Mr. GatswortHy’s theme in his new 
play ‘The Fugitive,’ produced at the 
Court Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, 
is the hopeless position of a woman who 
has neither money nor the trained capacity 
that enables her to earn it. He shows 
that for her there is no other choice 
than dependence upon some man; but, 
unfortunately, in explaining the in- 
tolerable position which may be created 
by marriage, he seems to be showing not 
the wide truth that no woman can be 
free who lacks the means of keeping 
herself, but only the particular hardship 
of one wife’s situation. The first act— 
excellent in itself—is disproportionately 
long. If Ibsen had written * The Fugitive,’ 
the play would have begun after the 
heroine’s flight, and her married life 
would have been reconstructed for us out 
of her dialogue with her husband in the 
second act. With Ibsen we should never 
have been misled into thinking that 
the initial mistake lay in the marriage 
rather than in the conduct of an old 
clergyman in the country who allowed 
his numerous dowerless daughters to 
grow up untrained in work, and with 
habits of easy, useless living. 

The chief burden of the play rested 
upon Miss Irene Rooke, who made a 
creditable effort to render her part 
sympathetic, and spoilt many of her 
effects by trying for “points.” The 
ery “I only want to breathe!” for 
instance, she delivered thus: ‘I only; 
want to, breathe,’ and cast an instant 
doubt upon the speaker's sincerity. Mr. 
Milton Rosmer, too, was sadly stagey, 
probably from the nervousness of a 
producer. All the other characters were 
well played, but Miss Estelle Winwood 
would, we think, gain by dropping the lisp 
which she introduced inappropriately into 
her part. 


A Play in Four 
By John Galsworthy. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 


Rowsell (Mary C.) and Howell (E. Gilbert), 
My Lapy’s Favour, 6d. French 
This little comedy was originally copy- 
righted under the title of ‘White Roses,’ 
and has already been performed on the stage, 
the cast including Mr. A. Saintsbury, 
Mr. Ivan Watson, Mr. E. Dagnall, and Miss 
Edith Jordan. The play is not distinguished 
by any very brilliant qualities, but it should 
serve as an unpretentious medium for 
amateurs. 


Parker (Louis N.), JosEPH AND HIS BRETHREN, 
1/ net. Lane 
The book of the drama at His Majesty’s, 
which we noticed in our issue of the 6th inst. 
Mr. Parker calls it a “‘ Pageant Play,” and 
devotes a few words in his preliminary note 
to explaining the term, and the sources he 
has used. He adds at the end that the play 
was first performed in New York on January 





11th of this year, and in London on Septem- 
ber 2nd, but we fail to find the casts of both 
performances, which he wishes to insert 
because he is ‘‘ very grateful to this large 
body of artists.” We presume this over- 
sight will be rectified. Some drawings of 
the chief characters by Dorothy Parker are 
included. 


Shaw (Bernard), The Dramatic Works of: 
No. XVI. THe Doctor’s DitemMa, A 
Tracepy; No. XVII. Gerrine Mar- 
RIED, A Disquisirory Puiay; No. 
XVIII. THE SHEwING-uP OF BLANCO 
PosNET, A SERMON IN CRUDE MELO- 
DRAMA, 1/6 net each. Constable 

These Prefaces and Plays (the Prefaces, 
it will be remembered, occupy no incon- 
siderable portion of each volume) are now 
issued in cheaper form with paper covers, 
and in this guise they will no doubt acquire 

a large number of new readers. 


Winter (William H.), QuzeEN Exizaseru, 3/6 
net. Long 
Whatever this epic drama may lack of 
dramatic strength, it may be said, perhaps, 
to make up in historical value. In it the 
author strives to present Queen Elizabeth— 
to whom, he maintains in his Preface, 
“strict justice has never been done” by 
dramatists and historians—in a somewhat 
new light, particularly with regard to the 
interest she took in Ireland and in the 
welfare of its people, also in the further- 
ance of religion. Judged purely as a play, 
it does not attain to a very high standard, 
though we believe it has received the honour 
of representation on the stage in Australia, 
but it possesses, as we have hinted, other 
merits which entitle it to consideration. 
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THE MASTERS OF 
MODERN FRENCH 
CRITICISM 


By IRVING BABBITT 


Professor of French Literature in Harvard 
University, Author of ‘The New Laokoon,’ 
&e. 8s. 6d. net. 





A survey of the intellectual life of France during 
the nineteenth century. 
“Un livre exceptionellement remarquable 
.trés docte, infiniment agréable, débordant 
WVidées, dont beaucoup sont frappantes de 
justesse.”—Avueustin Fruvon in ‘ Le Journar 
DES Déxats.’ 


“The reader who is specially interested in 
the historic development of French criticism 
will hardly find elsewhere any exposition 
comparable to this of the whole movement 
of that criticism during the last hundred 
years. Still less will he find elsewhere a 
presentation of the subject through the medium 
of so admirable a series of portraits. But 
least of all will one find elsewhere such a 
penetrating analysis of the 
modern criticism for good and evil on litera- 
ture, and on the intellectual welfare of the 
age.’ —‘ THE Nation’ (New York). 











CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp., London. 
FROM 
RIDER’S AUTUMN LIST. 
RE-INCARNATION : . ” 


A $ Sindy OW of Forgotten Truth. 
R. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Grown 8vo, phy a. 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents. — Introduction — What is Reincarnation ? — 
Western Evidences of Reincarnation— Western Objections 
to Reincarnation—Western Authors upon Reincarnation— 
Western Poets upon Reincarnation—Reincarnation among 
the Ancients—Reincarnation in the Bible—Reincarnation 
in Early Christendom—Reincarnation in the East To-day 
— Transmigration through Animals — Death, Heaven, and 
Hell, What then of ?—Karma, the Coipanion Truth of Re- 
incarnation — Conclusion — Appendix — Bibliography of 
Reincarnation. 

The standard work on this fascinating subject of 
perennial interest. 


THE OCCULT ARTS. [Now ready. 


By J. W. FRINGS. An examination of the claims 

made for the existence and practice of supernormal 

wers, and an attempted justification of some of them 

y the conclusions of the researches of modern science. 
Crown 8vo, 236 pp., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

Contents. — Introductory— Alchemy—Astrology—Psycho- 
| Ro, = gg meg Spiritism—Hypnotism— 
Geomancy—Palmistry—Omens and Oracles—Conclusions— 
Bibliography. 


Its Causes and Pheno [Now ready. 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON and JOHN R. 
MEADER. Ornamental cloth gilt, S}in. by 54in., 
P... pp. Ly — Edition. 5s. net. 
Contents. — Preface. Part I. Physiological. 
nt CTL Historical. Part III. Psychological. Conclusions 
ees ae. 





g book.” — Truth. 
“Proved evidence 1 a8 the persistence of individual consciousness and 
personal identity which merits consideration.”—Sunday Times. 


New Volume of the New Thought Library. 


THE MIRACLE OF RIGHT THOUGHT. 
[Now ready. 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Author of ‘ Every 
Man a King.’ &c. Crown 8vo, 340-+xii pp., crimson 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
is book is written in the hope of arousing the reader to 
discover and utilize the wonderful forces of the Great 
Within. It teaches that everybody ought to be happier 
than the happiest of us now are. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LIMITED, 
8-11, Paternoster Row, London, EC. 
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ue What of From Naval 
q the Navy ? Cadet to Admiral 


ing By ALAN BURGOYNE, M.P. With 8 pages of Illustrations. By ADMIRAL SIR R. H. HARRIS, K.C.M.G. K.C.B. With 12 

Large crown 8vo. pages of Llustrations. Medium 8vo. 

A plain statement of the Naval position of to-day, by which the Admiral Harris has much of interest to tell us. His Naval 
} contributors to the 50,000,000l. voted for the Navy may clearly career extends over half a century. His book teems with 
ble see how the money is spent, and why it is necessary. 5s. net personal touches. There are also illuminating and interesting 
e chapters on great events in History, such as the Cretan troubles 
unt of 1897 and the last Boer War. 12s. net 
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and Motherhood Diseases 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. With an Introduction 











on by LADY BETTY BALFOUR. Large crown 8vo B WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. Extra crown 8vo. 
y 
sm A great work on a vital subject by a Pioneer of the Motherhood ‘‘A book containing more ‘sound common sense than we have 
Movement. ever come across in a volume of similar scope and size.....Not 
on ** A remarkable book, which should be read by every one interested only will it repay constant and careful reading a thousand times, 
in the great question ‘of the future of —— but the pages themselves are written in the most entertaining and 
nt Daily News and Leader. 6s. net racy style.” —Globe. 6s. net 
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“ Ready October 2. 


be DR. RUSSEL WALLACE’S New Volume 


: The Revolt of Democracy 


With a short life of the author, giving particulars which have never 
before been made public, also some hitherto unpublished letters. 


136 pages, with Two Plates. Large crown 8vo, 2/6 net 








= Just Published. 


Warwick Deeping’s 
Latest 


: The White Gate 6s. 


4 AV strong, straight, clean-souled love story. 

~{ “ Allthe Deeping romances and works are now published by the House of Cassell. These, in 

A addition to his latest work, are ‘The House of Spies,’ ‘Sincerity,’ ‘Fox Farm,’ ‘Joan of the 
Tower,’ ‘The Rust of Rome,’ ‘A Woman's War,’ ‘Mad Barbara,’ ‘The Red Saint,’ ‘Uther 

- and Igraine,’ ‘The Slanderers,’ ‘Love among the Ruins,’ ‘Bertrand of Brittany,’ ‘Bess of the 

Woods,’ ‘The Seven Streams,’ ‘The Return of the Petticoat.’ 
. Fuller particulars are contained in a Deeping Prospectus, 
“ a copy of which will be sent on receipt of post - card. 


: New Autumn Fiction 




















MAGPIE HOUSE .. ae ng An Andrew Soutar 6s. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST. .. re ea loeuph Becta _ 30.08. 
‘ PETER PIPER . (3rd Edition.) .. Doris Egerton Jones 6s. 
; THE GREY COUNTESS . - - - ce Boe 
PRAIRIE FIRES .. wl si - " Anato 6. Suen__ te. 
A MASTER OF LIFE (Sept. 25.) i. pin Bo lll — 











Ready September 25, 
, A Colour Edition of STEVENSON’S ‘KIDNAPPED.’ 
Illustrated by W. R. S. STOTT. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


New Stevenson Prospectus is in preparation, and a copy will be reserved on 
receipt of post-card addressed Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


(The Largest Bookshop in the World) 


offers at GREATLY REDUCED Prices a 
large and interesting assortment of 


Secondhand Books. 


withdrawn from circulation in the Library. 
The books represent all classes of Litera- 
ture, and are in excellent condition. 





Lists post free on request, also any | ‘ROUND ITALY. 


of the following Catalogues :— 


Catalogue of Books in leading 


Catalogue of Newly Published 
ks. Foreign Languages. 


Annotated Catalogue of Second. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| Lugano, St. Gothard, Lucerne, and Paris. 


Catalogue of the Best Books | 


hand and New Books 
GREATLY REDUCED for Boys and Girls. 


Catalogue of The Best Books on _List of Newspapers and Maga- 
all subjects, at lowest cash prices. | zines, with rates to all parts. 


An IDEAL SERVICE is provided 
by our CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 
A Speciality of the Book Club | 
Stationery Department is the Guinea 


Parcel of Stationery. Please write for 
sample sheets and Illustrated Catalogue, 
post free to any address. 


376-384, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 








Magazines, Kr. 


DPOPsLey's FAMOUS COLLECTION OF | 


POETRY. 


By W. P. COURTNEY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For Nov. 10, 24, 1906; Jan. 5, Feb. 2, April 13, May 25, June 8, Aug. 17, 

t. 7, Nov. 16, Dec. 7, 1907; Jan. 4, March 7, April 25, June 13, 
Aug. 8, Sept. 26, Uct. 17, Nov. 21, 1908; Jan. 23, Feb, 20, April 24, 
July 24, 1909, 


Price for the 23 Numbers, 73. 6d. ; or free by post, 88. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





{a 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 


A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Luurrep, London. 





Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
P« 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Cenveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
For freight and passage apply: 


P, & O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 

















Cours. 

FIRST - CLASS 
HOTELS ONLY. 
With EDWARD LUNN, F.RB.G.S. 

Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, Milan, Como, 
September 23rd, 

21 days, 18 guineas. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, LtD., 23, Old Jewry, E.C. 











WM GLAISHER- LID. 


REMAINDER & DISCOUNT Booksellers 
265, High Holborn, LONDON 
General Remainder Catalogue 
NOW READY. 





Post free. 

















Insurance Companies. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 


£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Maturing at 60. £2 3s. percent PER ANNUM. 
Maturing at 65. £2 7s. percent PER ANNUM. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 
E.C. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpon, 








NEX T WEEK s -ATHENZUM will contain 


Reviews 


of LONDON: 


IN| ENGLISH 


LITERATURE, by PERCY H. BAYNTON; 


and EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 


an- 


cluding an Article on THE FUTURE OF 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 





“NERVES AND THE NERVOUS’ 


PRACTICAL HEALTH TALKS BY 
A PHYSICIAN. 


Att who suffer from “nerves” should 
find comfort and practical assistance in a 
book called “ Nerves and the Nervous.” The 
author is Dr. Edwin Ash, who is well known 


as an authoritative writer on medical 
subjects. 

_ Persons whose nerv ous systems are 
weakened,” he says, “are frequently quick 


and intelligent beyond their fellows, entering 
into whatever they take up with the utmost 
zeal, but tiring quickly before they have gone 
very far with it.” 


Common Signs of Disordered Nerves. 


A continued feeling of tiredness is, in 
fact, one of the commonest symptoms of 
nerve weakness. ‘‘ Those who are fit and 
well,” says the writer, “‘ find it difficult to 
imagine the condition of a person who is 
never able to feel fresh, but is continually 
weighed down by that terrible feeling of 


slackness which betokens that his nerve 
energy is at a low ebb.” 
** Hundreds of nervous people,’’ continues 


the anthor, “are continually taking strong 
so-called nerve tonics without deriving any 
permanent benefit from them. Thus, after 
persevering with such medicines, they begin 
to think that their case is hopeless, and that 
they will never recover their health, energy, 
and lost tranquillity of life.’ 

Among the measures recommended are 
electricity, massage, and pyschotherapy— 
that is, mental treatment by means of 
** suggestion,” &e. 

But, as the author points out, the first 
stage in all such methods must be “a 
course of nutritive treatment directed to 
building up the weakened body, improving 
the blood, and restoring the debilitated 
nerve-centres.”’ 

The difficulty has hitherto been to devise 
a “course of nutritive treatment” which 
should fulfil these conditions. Within the 
past few years, however, the resources of 
modern chemistry have been invoked with 
triumphant success. We have now a pre- 
paration in powder form which has com- 
pletely revolutionized the nutritive treat- 
ment of nervous diseases. This prepara- 
tion is known as Sanatogen, and experience 
has shown that it may be relied on, in Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s words, for “feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy, and giving 
fresh vigour to the overworked body and 
mind.” 

In Sanatogen it has been found possible 
for the first time to combine with pure 
proteid material a principal ingredient of 
the nerve-cells themselves. The result is 
that, by the regular use of Sanatogen, nerve 
energy is actually restored in a normal 
physiological manner. 


The International Medical Congress. 


No preparation has ever been so highly 
honoured by the medical profession as 
Sanatogen. It is not surprising, therefore. 
that Sanatogen was the only nutrient 
selected to receive the Grand Prix—the 
highest possible award—at the International 
Medical Congress, which was held in Lon- 
don last August, and which undoubtedly 
embodied the highest medical and scientific 
opinion in the world. 

Any one desiring further information 
about Sanatogen should write to A. Wulfing 
& Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C.. 
who will, if this paper is mentioned, send 
an interesting Book on the subject, and also 
a Trial Supply of Sanatogen, without any 
charge. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 





A WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


ITS OBJECT 





PEOPLE DO, SAY, AND THINK: 
TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


AND HISTORY 





TO KEEP PACE WITH ITS SUCCESS AND 'TO 
ENABLE IT TO COVER AN EVEN WIDER 
FIELD OF INTEREST THAN BEFORE, PUBLIC 
OPINION WILL IN FUTORE BE ENLARGED BY 


EIGHT PAGES, BUT ITS PRICE WILL BE THE | 
75,000 COPIES OF THIS WEEK’S | 


SAME (2d.). 


ISSUE WILL BE PRINTED. 


Public Opinion, produced every Friday at twopence, has had a career of great , 


interest. Its title was suggested by Sir Robert Peel to George Jacob Holyoake 
when he said that ‘‘ England was Governed by Opinion."’ It was an immediate 
success, and won a big circulation both at home and abroad. 


When Public Opinion was young Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister, the Prince 
Consort died, King Edward came of age, Thackeray was editing ‘‘ Cornhill,” 
Victor Hugo was writing his famous novel ‘ Les Miserables,’ ‘* Punch”’ had not 
attained its majority, the Civil War was raging in the United States and Abraham 
Lincoln was wrestling to save the Union, Europe was disturbed from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean, France was in Rome and Austria in Venice, Mazzini and 
Garibaldi were striving to unite Italy, ‘with or without,or against the 


Monarchy.”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION IS A UNIQUE PAPER, PRESENT- 
ING THE CREAM OF ALL THE BEST THOUGHT 
IN THE BEST PAPERS, MAGAZINES, AND BOOKS 


ON ALL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


IT IS INTER- 


ESTED IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS, IN RELIGION, 
IN POLITICS, IN LITERATURE, IN TRAVEL, IN 
SCIENCE, IN ALL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

Public Opinion emphasizes the fact that there is news in ideas as well as in the 
ordinary facts of life—for ideas rule the world; that politics are much wider than 
party politics ; that the social problem is one of the most urgent of the day ; that 
men and women are interested in the higher side of life; that religion is not an 
extinct force; that art and literature, music, science, and travel have their place 
in the world, and humour too; and that the journalist should always be on the 
look-out for the hopeful thing and the helpful thing, the men and the women and 
the movements and the opinions which tend to lift the world forward. 

Sir Robertson Nicoll tells us that ** Public Opinion was much prized by Thomas 
Carlyle, and was one of the last journals he read." George Meredith was one of 
its admirers, and Mr. Bernard Shaw's first contribution to the Press was pub- 
lished in its pages in the form of a letter criticizing Moody and Sankey. 


A NOTABLE GROUP OF LETTERS. 





The Editor of PUBLIC OPINION has been the fortunate recipient of many letters in praise of his journal from 


people of all ranks and in all purts of the world and holding all sorts of ooinions. 


EARL OF ROSEBERY. 





“TI can truly say that ‘ PUB- 
LIC OPINION’ is a weekly joy 
to me. It gives me just what I 
want to read.” 


VISCOUNT HALDANE. 





“What interests people is 
that which is expressed in a 
concrete form and has in it the 
touch of humanity. The views 
of strenuous spirits and the 
criticisms of really competent 
critics given in their own words 
comply with this condition. 
Your paper will succeed if it 
can only keep up to this stand- 
ard, and I think you have 
brought it on the right lines.” 


Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE. 





“*PUBLIC OPINION’ is the 
best of papers. It has a genius 
for perceiving not only what is 
of high importance, but what is 
of interest in highly important 
things. I admire the paper 
immensely, and never miss it.’ 


SIR W. M. RAMSAY. 





“ T have for some considerable 
time been a regular subscriber 
to ‘PUBLIC OPINION, and 
never care to miss it for a 
week.” 


SIR HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER. R.A. 








“Your selection of current 
thought is worthy of all praise, 
for it gives one the wholesome 
feeling that the world is, after 
all, not going to the devil, but 
contains thinkers and good men 
and women.” 


SIR W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL. 





“Though a fairly diligent 
reader of newspapers I never 
take up my ‘ PUBLIC OPINION’ 
without finding many things I 
had contrived to overlook. It 
is not surprising that the paper 
is growingly a favourite with 
the busy man who wishes to 
miss nothing and cannot afford 
to wade through the daily news- 
papers.” 


Dr. STOPFORD A. 
BROOKE. 


“T am a subscriber to ‘ PUB- 
LIC OPINION,’ and fully ap- 
preciate the use and help such 
@ paper is, and will be. to the 
public. It meets a distinct want 
in journalism, and meets it 
with an intelligent ability which 
doubles its usefulness; and I 
congratulate you on the ideal 
aims it pursues and advocates.” 





EDITOR 
‘HIBBERT JOURNAL.’ 


Prof. L. P. Jacks, M.A.: “ By 
means of ‘ PUBLIC OPINION’ I 
learn many things which would 
otherwise escape me.” 





Mr. BENJAMIN KIDD, 





Author of ‘ Social Evolution.’ 


“TI take ‘PUBLIC OPINION’ 
every week, and find it one of 
the principal means of con- 
tinuing my education that the 
world provides.” 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 





“¢ PUBLIC OPINION’ has 
made a great impression upon 
me. I would not now miss it 
for a great deal.” 


Rev. Dr. W. H. FITCHETT. 





“IT get your ‘ PUBLIC 
OPINION’ regularly, and find 
it most interesting and valuable 
—a matchless bit of journalistic 
work. It ought to find a place, 
for one thing, in every news- 
paper office outside London, for 
nothing else I know gives such 
a reflex of the thought in the 
current history of the world.” 


Here are some of them: 


ABBOT GASQUET. 


“T have for a long time now 
got so much pleasure and profit 
from it, and feel constrained to 
add my testimony to that of 
others. Obliged to be away 
from England for many months 
each year on business, and with 
little time to spend on the read- 
ing of papers, I have found 
‘PUBLIC OPINION’ exactly what 
I needed to keep in touch with 
passing events, and I look for- 
ward each week to the coming of 
the post which brings it to me.” 


AN EDITOR’S PRAISE. 


“*PUBLIC OPINION’ is by 
far the most useful foreign pub- 
lication we obtain,” writes the 
Editor of the ‘Sydney Sun.’ 
*“ From the time I became Editor 
of the ‘Sun,’ I have placed 
‘PUBLIC OPINION’ first on the 
list of overseas subscriptions. 
Instead of having to wade 
through a mass of English files, 
‘PUBLIC OPINION’ gives the 
journalist everything he wants 
to know in tabloid form. The 
discrimination displayed is as- 
tonishing, the condensation 
masterly, and perhaps the most 
admirable feature of all is the 
complete absence of party bias.” 

A specimen copy will be sent on applr- 
cation to the Manager, ‘PUBLIC 
OPINION,’ 32 and 33, Tem House, 
Tallis Street, London, E.C. e yearly 
subscription in the United Kingdom is 
108, 10d. ; abroad 138. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. By ARNALDO CERVESATO. 
With 407 Illustrations. Cloth, 2ls. net. 

Signor Cervesato’s book is likely to be a revelation in certain respects 
even to those whu think they know the Campagna well. It deals with many 
aspects of the great fawn-coloured plain, with the white consular roads that 
cross it, with its wild horses and buffaloes, its lakes, its villages, its churches, 
its cemeteries, and its historical associations. But perhaps the most remark- 
able part of the book is that which describes the population of the Campagna. 
In this region, which is as large as the island of Corsica and has Rome as its 
centre, dwell many thousand people, who come down from the mountains to 
work on the vast estates, and live under conditions of the most amazingly 
primitive kind. The hamlets of prehistoric cone-shaped huts which rudely 
shelter the lonely workers of this desolate land are a strange contrast indeed 
to the hills a few miles off, where noble trees and exotic flowers surround the 
sumptuous villas of the Renaissance. 


HOW FRANCE IS GOVERNED. By Raymond 
POINCARE, President of the French Republic. Second Impression. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘*A most interesting and valuable account of the whole framework of 
French administration...... Packed full of information not easily obtained else- 
where, and conveyed in language of remarkable and attractive simplicity.” 

Spectator. 


“THE INSECTS’ HOMER.” 


FABRE: Poet of Science. By Dr. G. V. LEGROS. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 
This biography is based upon long acquaintance and access to family 
letters, and is a striking record of a wonderful life. 
** Stands out as a really sound, sympathetic, and artistic piece of work. 
secees As fascinating as a romance.” — Times. 


A GREAT SURGEON. 


LORD LISTER: His Life and Work. 
WRENCH, M.D. With8 Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 
‘* Besides its interest as a clearly written account of Lister’s most notabie 
achievement, the book will be welcomed for the light it throws on his 
character and personality.” —Standard. 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES OF A SOUTH 
AFRICAN PIONEER. By W. ©. SCULLY, Author of 


‘ Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer.’ Illustrated. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 
These ‘ Further Reminisceaces’ contain vivid and realistic pictures of 
life in the less-known parts of South Africa. 


A COURT PAINTER AND HIS CIRCLE: 


Francois Boucher (1703-1770). By Mrs. BEARNE. With 
a Coloured Frontispiece and 32 other Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 
During his brilliant career, Frangois Boucher was associated with the 
most remarkable events and personages of the Court of Louis XV. 


THE COURT OF THE KING, and Other Studies. 
By MARGARET BENSON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Tt is impossible to define the fascination of these Egyptian travel- 
pictures ; itis impossible not to feel it. Compared with the me f wastes of 
ephemeral novels and books of travel, this little volume is indeed a literary 
oasis.” —Morning Post. 


K NEW ANGLO-INDIAN NOYEL. 
THE UNFORGIVING MINUTE. By IRENE BurRN, 


Author of ‘The Unknown Steersman.’ 6s. 


THE YOKE OF PITY (L’Ordination). By JULIEN 
BENDA. Translated by GILBERTCANNAN. With a New Preface 
by the Author. Cloth, 5s. net. 

“ The novel of the year.” — Times. 
‘* A sincere and moving book......The history of a real human psssion.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


“SENSATION UPON SENSATION.”—Truth. 


GOD’S CLAY. 


By G. T. 


| 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 6s. | 


EGYPTIAN ART. _ Studies by sir GASTON MASPERO, 


Member of the Institute of France, Professor at the Collége d 
Director-General of the Service des Antiquités, Cairo. Wie ae 
P greg Cloth, 21s. net. ny 

| ir Gaston Maspero’s new book forms a veritable guide to Egypti 
in all its varieties, and opens up its beauties to the weninitiated” orr 
particular importance to the student, as demonstrating the realistic cheractie 
of Egyptian art, springing largely from its purpose to secure human existence 
beyond the grave. The author describes the statues of Pharaohs, their Wives 
their scribes, their dwarfs, and other personages about the court. The force 
and interest of the sculptured animals, which played so large a part in 
Egyptian life and religion, are pointed out, while delightful chapters dea} 
with Egyptian jewellery, of which the Louvre has so fine a collection. 


MODERN RUSSIA. By G. ALEXINSKY. Demy 8yo, cloth, 


15s. net. 

This volume is almost a little encyclopedia of Russian life as seen from 
both the spiritual and material points of view. A volume full of facts, not 
drily presented, but set before the reader in such a way as to givea vivid idea 
of present-day Russia and its economic, political, religious, moral, intellectual 
and artistic tendencies. An interesting introductory section deals with the 
geographical conditions, with the races which have gone to make up the 
Russian people, with the evolution of the State, and with the formation of 
the national character. 


PEMBA ISLAND. By Capt. J. E. E. CRASTER, R.E. Illus. 
trated. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

The author was employed for a considerable time in making a survey of 
Pemba Island (a little north of Zanzibar), the interior of which was then 
virtually unexplored. The information Captain Craster has collected with 
regard to the witchcraft, magic, demonology, and cannibalism of its inhabit- 
ants is, therefore, entirely new, and the work is not only an interesting 
travel book for the general reader, but a valuable source for the student of 


| ethnology. 


COLOMBIA. (‘South American Series.”) By PHANOR JAMES 
EDER, A.B. LL.B. (Harvard). With a Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 

‘*This excellent and most fascinating book.” — Times. 

‘*When the ‘South American Series’ is completed, those who take 
interest in Latin-American affairs will have an invaluable encyclopedia at 
their disposal.” — Westminster Gazette. 


AMERICAN HOMES. 
trated. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book will be to many readers a revelation of an unknown field of 
domestic art—the art of the American home of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The volume describes the old houses, doorways, door-knockers, 
gardens, halls, fireplaces, wall-papers, chairs, sideboards, mirrors, china, 
pewter, silver, and other products of this period, and to most people the 
charm of these will come as a surprise. 


ALASKA: An Empire in the Making. By Joun 

J. UNDERWOOD. Witha Map and 58 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book will serve not only as a guide for tourists and sightseers, but 

also as a practical handbook for the stock-raiser, the farmer, the prospector, 
the miner, and the investor. 


OUR VILLA IN ITALY.  3y JosepH Lucas. With 
16 Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. net. 
Mr. Lucas writes with considerable charm about his delightful house, his 
furniture, pictures and bric-d-brac, and about his old-world garden. 


MEN AND RAILS. By ROWLAND KENNEY. Cloth, 6s. net. 


In his various capacities as a railway worker, from stable boy to shunter, 
the author of this work has had an excellent opportunity of considering 
railway questions at first hand. This book deals specially with the railway 
problem in relation to the workers. Their conditions of labour, hours, wages, 


By MARY H. NORTHEND. Illus- 





and peculiar risks and grievances are set forth, and a comprehensive survey 
of their struggles for better conditions is given. The important point is 
emphasized that railway nationalization, although an urgently needed reform, 
does not necessarily mean that the workers will be any better off unless their 
needs are publicly recognized and understood. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s List of New and Forthcoming Books will be sent post free to any address on application. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 
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